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PREFACE. 



The present volume is a book of variegated poetry, 
written under the various circumstances of life that 
oppress or elevate the mind of man, as the case may be. 
Some of the pieces are sacred, and some light and 
frivolous; some sad, even to melancholy; and others 
perhaps ridiculous. 

In offering them to the world I feel like a lover that 
is about to make an offer of his love to some beautiful, 
blushing blonde, when he feels within his bosom that 
awful blending of hope and fear— each struggling for 
the mastership. 

Of the faults of any of the pieces I need not speak, 
for, doubtless, they will have an early resurrection ; but, 
with a humble and a hopeful spirit, I offer them to the 
world, asking sympathy of those who would unfeelingly 
and unreasonably criticise them. 
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UNDER. 

'Twas a lovely autumn evening ; 
I had watched the sun while leaving, 
But in watching, little thought I 
There was such a horrid storm nigh ; 
Thoughtfully I had returned 
Where the fire so dimly burned, 
There impatiently to linger 
For my long-adored Linder. 

There I watched, and there I waited, 
Till the twilight had abated 
Into darkness, and that darkness 
Was cut thro' with sudden sharpness, 
By a flash of forked lightning, 
And my soul missed not its fright'ning, 
For I feared as I did linger 
For my loved, expected Linder. 

On the timepiece now I gazed, 
And my heart was sore amazed, 
For I saw she must have started, 
And that lightning which had darted 



UNDER. 

Would not turn her steps again : 
Nay, that lightning which had darted. 
Soul and body may have parted, 

But — 'twould turn her not again ! 

So I sat me down and wondered, — 
Peal on peal the heavens thundered, 
And the leaves their timid trembling, 
Changed into a noise resembling 
Clouds of birds in swift migration, 
Dashing past my dreary station : 
I had heard such noise before, 
Yet it ne'er such sadness bore. 

I could neither read nor study ; 

Thoughts were muddled, sight was muddy ; 

Tet I really understood not 
Why I was so melancholy ; 
Once I thought my fears were folly, 

Tried to shirk them, but they would not, 
They would stay while I did linger 
For my loved, my longed-for Linder. 

I could sit me now no longer ; 
Pulse on pulse becoming stronger, 
I arose and paced my dwelling, 
Muttering what I like not telling ; 
Open wide I threw the door, 
Down the rain did wildly pour 
In angry torrents through the leaves, 
And cataract-like fell from the eaves. 

Anxiously into that darkness 
I, with supernatural sharpness, 
Peered, and peering, peered vainly, 
Naught I saw but that ungainly, 



UNDER. 

Deadly darkness which I hated, 

And the storm that had so fated 

All I loved. Would that night bring her, 

All I longed f or — my fair Linder ? 

How I longed to go and meet her ! 
With what joy my soul could greet her ! 
Yet I dared not, I might cheat her ; 

She might come another road ; 
But if I could, unmistaken, 
Take the same route she had taken, 
I would take it, and forsaken 

Leave my dreary, lone abode : 

But if I should leave forsaken 

My lone dwelling, 'twould awaken, 

If I missed her, thoughts so painful, 

She would think some harm most shameful 

Had befallen me, and 'twould fret her 

Worse than if I ne'er had met her ; 

So I turned in again, 

With hand across my fevered brain. 

Louder, yet still louder, louder, 
Till they cannot thunder louder ! 
Every window in its frame 
Trembles at the noise and flame ; 
And I quiver every muscle, 
At the strange and weird-like rustle, 
Horrible beyond compare, — 
How my eyeballs start and stare ! 

Faster throbs my heart and faster, 

Faster till it can't throb faster, 

For it is to bursting nigh, 

Every vein is standing high, 
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UNDER. 

While my thoughts keep up their searing, 
And I turn round sharply, fearing 
Some one else is within hearing, 
Hearing thoughts I mutter o'er. 

Suddenly, those torrents maddening, 
And those howling winds so saddening, 
And the strange and weird-like rustle 
Which had thrilled my every muscle, 
And the thunders that had shaken 
Heaven and earth in mad vibration, 
Ceased : and, deathlike all around, 
Everything was void of sound. 

Oh ! that sudden deathlike silence ! 
Ne'er-to-be-forgotten silence ! 
Such a shock of awful violence 

Ne'er my heart had felt before ; 
Everything that had impelled it, 
Now in silent awe beheld it, 
Holding back what had accelled it, 

While its blood it ceased to pour. 

But it ceased one moment only, 
And within that dwelling lonely, 
I, my Maker, we two only, 

Heard it to its duty fall : 
I could scarce believe 'twas beating, 
Bather thought 'twas fancy cheating, 
Or the thing I heard repeating 

Was some insect on the wall. 

But it was the sad repeating 
Of my weary heart's own beating, 
Sending to my burning brain 
And my temples, throbbing pain, 
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Till my sight got dim, unsteady, 
And my brain began to eddy, 
In a whirl of wildest fancy 
That immortal soul could fancy. 

Now my heart despairing, sinking, 
Sinking too my head — a tinkling, 
Then a scratching, or a pawing, 

Made me cry, " Thank God, she's come ! " 
For that sound I'd heard before, 
Knew 'twas Nebo at the door, 
Nebo faithful to the core 

" "Welcome," cried I, " welcome home ! " 

As I leaped and threw wide open 

But my feelings can't be spoken, 
When I saw no other token 

But dark Nebo at the door. 
" Where is Linder ? " then I cried, 
In a voice that wild and wide 
Ban upon the silent tide, 

Scattering the sad news it bore. 

But dark Nebo turned his gaze 
Back into the woody maze ; 
Then with sadder look he eyed 
Me, and beckoned. I replied ; 

Followed where he led the way, 
Where the bramble still was blowing, • 

And the moon her sad beams throwing, 

Where, God ! my Linder lay ! 

Where she lay with face upturned, 
There I stooped and softly murmured, 
" Linder." Echo caught the sound, 
Murmured " Linder ; " I turned round 
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Horror-stricken, and I cried, 
" 0, my God ! thou hast denied 
Me the only pleasure left me ! 
Take me where thou hast bereft me ! " 

Now those soft rich golden tresses, 
Which had felt my fond caresses, 
I did gather ; for unkindly 

Had the wind those tresses strewn. 
Then I kissed those handsome features, 
Fairest of the fairest creatures 
While she lived, now dead supinely 

Beautiful, tho' set like stone. 

How I wished that God would take my 
Soul, and let me there be laid by 

Lander in that silent wood ; 
Where no eyes could gaze upon us, 
And the rude world be far from us ; 

But my prayers, and tears a flood, 
Were all vain, for still I linger, 
Loving, longing, for my Linder ! 
Waiting but to join my Linder ! 
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THE MONGREL. 

A mongrel cock with, swelling pride, 
With plumage many colours dyed, 
With skill in war as yet untried 
Bestrode his pen with haughty stride. 
He seemed to view his mottled breast 
With satisfaction of the best, 
Altho' the colours o'er it spread 
Could scarcely prove how he was bred ; 
But, notwithstanding this, aside 
He turned his silly head, and eyed 
His heels with unbecoming pride, 
Forgetting they had ne'er been tried. 
Each step he took seemed to convey 
Him farther on conceit's highway ; 
And finding he was so complete, 
His breast he soon began to beat ; 
And raising high his haughty head, 
As tho' he were by pure game bred, 
He gave a challenge, for he crew 
So loud it seemed to pierce one through : 
And no one answering him just then, 
He flapped his wings, and crew again ; 
And still none answering, thought to try 
How it would answer from on high ; 
So he upon his empty pen 
Did get, and flapped, and crew again. 

A cock within a neighbouring field, 
Who skilfully in war could wield 
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A power which was not very small, 
For he was strong, well built, and tall ; 
Now turned his head, as if to say, 
" I hear your silly crow, but pay 
No great attention, for, I trow, 
You do not your weakness know ; 
For if you did, you would not be 
So fast to challenge one like me, 
Whose skill in war has oft been tried, 
And made me champion of a tribe, 
"Whose breed is pure — so unlike thine, 
Chief mongrel of the present time ! " 
Thus thinking, he the field bestrode ; 
His pride was not an empty load, 
For by experience he had found 
That he was champion of all round. 



The morning sun did proudly shine 

Upon the lordly bird, and fine 

It made his raven breast appear, 

As he up in the air did rear 

His warlike head, with comb cut short, 

To fit him for the cruel sport ; 

(Sport which some men think delighting, 

But wouldn't if they'd to do the fighting ;) 

And golden beauty did bedeck 

The plumage of his well-shaped neck, 

While on the cool refreshing breeze 

So haughtily, and yet with ease, 

His arch&d tail did seem to ride, 

And nod, and wave with graceful pride. 

But see ! through yonder gap there comes 

The mongrel. Now the game cock runs, 



THE MONGREL. 

And 1 meets him ere he has got far, 

And instantly begins the war ; 

Which bloodily doth for a while 

Go on in such a fiendish style * 

That makes the blood come trickling down 

From out the mongrel's jellied crown ; 

For now his comb, so thickly set, 

Is but a bloody coronet — 

A mass of blood upon his head. 

His heels are turned ; behold, he's fled ! 

But not by the same route he came, 

Pursued too closely by pure game. 

He made a nearer, shorter cut 

Through where most surely he'd have stuck 

At any other time but this, 

But dallying now would bring no bliss, 

So on he sped, away, away ! 

Till he within his own pen lay, 

Vanquished and bleecling, all forlorn ; 

For not a hen could now adorn 

His horrid pen, for some were straying, 

Others on their nests were laying. 

He himself, repenting sadly 

That he'd managed it so badly, 

Wished he had not crowed so loudly ; 

Wished he'd boasted not so proudly ; 

Wished he had not ventured near him ; 

Wished he'd never learned to fear him ; 

Wished he had but stayed at home, 

And remained king of his own. 



Is there no lesson in this tale ? 
There is ! for human nature's frail ! 



io TO 



How many, like the mongrel cock, 

Inflate themselves with silly pride, 
Till they meet with a similar shock, 

That knocks their dignity aside, 
And shows its falseness as it lies 
All shattered 'fore their wretched eyes ! 
How many, like the mongrel crow, 
Before themselves they've sought to know, 
And boast of that they ne'er possessed, 
And like him, therefore, stand no test ; 
But find just whom they thought inferior 
To be by far, to them, superior. 
Then boast not, lest you should be tested, 
And being tested, should be bested. 



TO ... . 

ON HEE SEVENTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 

" And now, with silver ray, 
The star of morning ushers in the day ; 
The shadows fly before the roseate hours, 
And the chill dew hangs glittering on the flowers." — Gamoent. 

'Tis not one of Nature's darlings, 
Nor one who has ridden sublime 
On the seraph wings of Ecstasy 
O'er the flaming bounds of time, 
That hails thee on this thy birthday ; 
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But one who is just what he is, 

Though he may not be just what he seems, 

Who is friendly to thee as thou'rt friendly to him, — 

May our friendship be all that it seems. 

How noiselessly, and yet how beautifully steals 
The goddess of the morn o'er yonder eastern sky ! 

As though she feared to wake those who had heels 
With toes so perpendicular, who lie, 

With arms straight down, or widely thrown, 

Or perhaps upon their bosoms crossed feel more at home. 

How silently she breathes her blessings on mankind, 
While her own cheeks with healthy beauty glow ; 

And all who wander 'neath her smiles may find, 
An antidote for spirits that are low ; 

But sometimes her fair cheek an angry red 

Doth mount; and well it may : foul crimes with night are wed. 

And she must raise the veil, and with ^untainted sight, 
Behold those foul crimes there, which, knowing her clean 
hand 

Will lift the unseemly veil, wish that the night 
Would be for ever night ; and let them stand 

For ever in their darkness, that the light, 

Of her indignant eyes flash not upon their sight. 

But how doth she appear on this thy natal morn, 

Sweet nymph ? With her long golden tresses tipt with 
dew? 

Or is she in a splendid chariot borne, 
As mythically put before our view ? 

Doth not this last come easier 'fore thy sight ? 

The first suggestion goes, no doubt, too near the night. 

* I am well aware this will not agree with, the Aurora of mythology. 



12 TO 

For seldom doth the eye of youthful maid behold, 
The microcosm of crystal deck each blade of grass, 

Unless 'tis in the shade, where Phoebus bold, 
Has had no power to enter, nor e'en pass 

One heated ray, or they'd ne'er know at all 

That summer did bedeck a blade with crystal ball. 

But, notwithstanding this, sweet nymph, the morn is here. 

Be joyful ! 'tis the Lord's, but it is also thine : 
For surely thou canst claim it in this year, 

When day and date of birth come at th' same time, 
And not again till eighteen eighty-nine, 
When on the Lord's day again 'twill come (and so will 
mine). 

But who is this that hastens here with step so light ? 

She'd scarcely shake the dew drops from the tender grass ; 
And yet she comes as quickly as if night 

Would step across the way she had to pass, 
And hinder her upon her course intent, 
If she did not make speed, and thus him circumvent. 

Her tresses on the breeze are playing as she brings 
A wreath of flowers, the latest of her summer gems, 

To deck thy brow ere thy birthday takes wings, 
And leaves thee but three distant of two tens : 

For this, sweet Flora hastes this Sabbath morn, 

And does with smiles so sweet her lovely face adorn. 

Yes ! sweet are they ; and may thine be as sweet, young 
friend. 

And may thy heart be, too, as light, tho' not so gay ! 
And may the chords so highly toned, that send 

Vibrations of affection far away, 
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Be struck not by a hand that's vulgar, or 
That strikes, gives pain, sees tears, and wonders what 
they're for. 

Such hand is too uncouth by far, to wake a chord 
That slumbers in a breast so sensitive as thine ; 

Which reads the loving look, and like a sword 
Doth feel the cutting sneer, which at th' same time 

Awakes the scorn that plays upon thy face, 

Tho' oftener it is kept within its native place. 

thou ! for whom this pen now travels, think awhile ! 

Let thy unique young soul revolve itself in thought. 
Call up the past, if it doth thee beguile, 

But if it comes with not a pleasure fraught, 
Let it fall back into the vast abyss, 
And better in the future catch the falling drops of bliss. 

And let the dearest of thy distant friends walk round 
The sacred tablet of thy memory, and rewrite 

The history of the tie with which ye're bound : 
And passing Friendship's altar, they shall light, 

Or fan into a gentle flame, the glow 

Of sweet affection which thereon doth seem to grow. 

But now my pen hath reached, tho' awkwardly, the goal. 

My fingers, knuckle up, hath rode it to the end 
Like some hump-backed old jockey, throwing soul 

And body to the front, where now I send 
This poem, its fate of praise or blame to meet ; 
And now may peace upon thy bosom calmly sleep. Amen / 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

O nearest and dearest, who gavest me birth ! 
Not once, even once, have I sung of thy worth : 
But since it hath struck me, my harp I will string, 
And if thou'lt come hither sweet muse we will sing. 

She comes sweetly smiling — how graceful her mien ! 
She sees thee just now as* thou wert at eighteen ; 
When thy golden tresses in ringlets did dangle, 
And as if in play did each other entangle 

About thy fair shoulders — and oft one would creep, 
O'er the parting upon thy fair bosom to sleep. 
Where since I have slept — ah ! so near to thy heart ! 
Of which, tho' much harder, mine own is a part. 

O spirit of tenderness, kindness, and love, 
Envelop my soul, and forbid it to rove ; 
Eor where is the theme more deserving my powers 
Than she who has nourished them in painful hours ? 

O thou at whose bosom I sucked when a babe, 
How tenderly didst thou, when down I was laid, 
Watch over and pleadingly pray for God's blessing 
Upon my soft slumbers to make them refreshing. 

How did'st thou, almost ere I'd learned to lisp, 
Teach me to repeat, till a word was not missed, 
My evening prayer, which I still well remember, 
And shall do till I of the dead am a member. 

And when in the morning my eyelids unclosed, 
My heart leaping lightly, made light by repose, 
How didst thou remind me 'twas God who had blest, 
And taught me to thank Him for a good night's rest. 
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And when I had grown a boy bigger and stronger, 
With my hand in thine thro' the fields we did wander, 
Thou taught'st me to say— not exactly these words — 
" The cattle upon all the hills are the Lord's." 

mother ! how dear to my heart wast thou then ! 
As dear art thou now, tho' I'm ranked among men : 
Tho' all the affections of then I can't show, 
Yet still in my bosom they've ceased not to glow. 

And will not as long as the blood in it flows, 

If reason's permitted to glow as it glows. 

Then let not a doubt slyly creep in thy bosom, 

To make thee once think thou wilt e'er be a burden. 

For didst thou not plant in my bosom a seed, 
Thy love in my childhood, did nourish and feed ? 
And was it not picked from the store of affection, 
Where love and sweet reverence still live in perfection ? 

Thy heart is as sensitive — years cannot harden ! 
How kind hast thou been, and how faithful a guardian ; 
And may'st thou, when age like a burden shall come, 
A comfort and stay find in thy only son. 
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TO COUSIN P. PAETREDGR 







Thorn hast pHnd through the years of Ay childhood, 
The jean that did long to thee seem ; 

And on through the years of thy girlhood, 
Which, seemed not so long quite, I 



And now, as tins morning doth place thee 
Upon the next stage of thy life, 

Let womanly wisdom embrace thee, 
And guide thee thro* all future strife. 



This morning's a morning of 

This morning's a nwirniwg of prayers — 
To some if s a morning of kisses — 

To others a morning of cares. 

To thee — it's a morning of wishes. 
And doubtless a morning of prayers, 

Perhaps, too, a morning of kisses, 
But hope — not a morning of cares. 

And whether the morning be fine, 

Or dull as a November is, 
May happiness take for its shrine 

The heart of my cousin Partridge. 

And may the sweet goddess of health 

Smile where thou hast fixed thy young soul, 

And give him what's better than wealth, — 
For wealth cannot buy what's not sold. 
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Take Virtue and Wisdom as guides, 

Thro* this and thro' all future years, 
And may each birthday that arrives 

Bring with it soft smiles and no tears. 



THE MOWER'S DREAM. 

'Twas on a bright autumnal day, 
When every cloud was chased away, 
And Phoebus with a scorching ray 

Pierced the blue heaven. 

Three mowers in a field had mown, 
Till beaten by the sun, lay down, 
Beneath the branches kindly thrown 

O'er their tired forms, 

By an old oak, whose friendly shade 
A goodly shelter for them made, 
And each felt thankful as he laid 

His form beneath. 

The younger two were soon asleep, 

But the other's thoughts were running deep, 

And tears fast falling down his cheek 

Betrayed his thoughts. 

For twelve months from that very day. 

As he beneath that same tree lay, 

A little boy did proudly play 

About his feet, 
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And stick within his well-worn hat 
An ear of corn ; then stepping back, 
A poppy got, and bringing that, 

Put it beside. 

Then with a quaint artistic air, 
To see the effect it had while there, 
Stepped back again, and viewed the pair 

So oddly set. 

This scene, and others of the kind, 
Before the weary toiler's mind 
Now re-appeared, while on behind, 

Thoughts crowding came. 

But sleep, the friend of poor and great, 
Believed him from the painful fate, 
And brought that semi-conscious state 

In which we dream. 

He lay beneath that same oak tree, 
And heard the sound of minstrelsy, 
And turning up his eyes to see 

From whence it came, 

Beheld the sky, which was so blue, 
Draw back upon each side, while thro', 
A host of angels came, and too, 

His little boy, 

Borne on a snowlike, downy cloud, 
His bearers singing sweet and loud, 
And on his happy face a crowd 

Of joyous smiles. 
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With flowers wreathed around his head, 
And strewn upon his downy bed, 
A mystic beauty o'er him spread, 

Like a thin veil. 

Through which alone, e'en in a dream, 

The purity of heaven is seen, 

For, if unveiled, the pure white gleam 

Would blind our eyes. 

The angels struck their golden strings, 
And sent forth, like the rippling springs, 
Such music that the hand ne'er flings 

From earthly lyre, 

And made the dreamer in his sleep 
Start up, and, starting, 'gin to weep — 
For sorrow ? — No ! for joy did sweep 

O'er his sad heart. 

He rose, and with uplifted eye, 
That seemed to pierce the clear blue sky, 
Thanked Him who 'd given — and ta'en on high 

His little boy. 
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TO A ROBIN. 

Nay, fly not, sweet, innocent robin, away ! 

My hand would not hurt thee, though long thou should' st 

stay; 
Though close to my feet thou should'st tamely come hopping ; 

Though raised my foot, ere it touched would be stopping. 

I would not the plumage of thy gaudy breast 
Beruffle, unless by some circumstance prest ; 
Nor would I advantage of thy tameness take — 
Necessity all of us humbler doth make. 

Thou knowest the use of a fork or a spade ; 
Thy instinct is sharp, for, where'er it is laid, 
Thou art there, and, if not, thou art soon on the spot 
To see what turns up with the very first lot. 

Who're these ? thy companions, this blackbird and wren ? 
This throstle just come — no, he flies off again ; 
A fieldfare approaches ; his wild note I hear ; 
Ah ! there, he has settled right back in the rear ! 

Though smallest but one, thou the leader must be, 
For none of the larger ones dare, I can see ; 
Thy red shield thy safety, for where it is seen, 
Though rough the beholder, his roughness he'll wean. 

I would thou would'st sing, yet how strange it would seem 
To hear thy soft note when no green thing is seen ; 
When ev'ry tall tree, and each little shrub too, 
Is clad in a robe far too icy for you. 
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But, lo ! on yon tree at this moment I see, 

Like Satan on th' white throne of chaste purity, 

A crow in his blackness — how black it doth seem ! 

As black are our deeds when on white ground they're seen. 

Oh, fly not, sweet, innocent robin, away ! 
Like thee many a maid does in innocence play, 
Till some cunning serpent doth coil round her heart, 
And crush it. Farewell ! for thou mayest well start. 
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O send not from thy icy lungs, 
Cold-hearted Boreas, send not, 

Thy chilling breath, which, as it comes, 
Howls dismally, and blends not ! 

It blends not with the sprightly lay 
I hear the thrush now singing, 

As he upon the topmost spray 
Of a tall tree is swinging ; 

Nor with the smaller singing birds 
That hail the glad young spring ; 

Nor does it suit the grazing herds, 
Which to it hind parts fling. 

Then blow thou not so cold, north wind ! 

Nor be thou e'en so frosty ! 
Thou'st had thy season — 'tis unkind : 

Betura ! they will have lost thee. 
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If thou dost not, the blossoms will. 
For thy grey head will fright them ; 

Already they hare felt the chill 

With which thou seem'st to slight them ; 

For thou being old, and they so young, 
They keenly feel thy coldness ; 

And, if thou meanest to stay long, 
Their life upon thy boldness ! 

But blow thou not so cold, north wind ! 

Nor hurt one single petal ; 
But let each one by Nature timed 

Forsake its neighbouring sepal. 

And then the fruit — its season come — 
Shall hang in richest clusters 

Upon the damson tree and plum. 
Away, then, with thy blusters ! 
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Nay ! let not the spirit of grief so depress thee ! 

Nor let thy dark eyes sadly peer in the grave ! 
For there, there is nothing but what will distress thee— 

The earth has but claimed the portion it gave. 

His spirit, full weary of suffering and sorrow, 
Hath taken the wings of the morning and fled ; 

Tl tough, doubtless/twas loth, for it knew it would harrow 
The deep, tender love which in thee it hath bred. 
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Ah ! in thy soft bosom so early it rooted, 
So deeply its fibres entangled thy heart ; 

How pure was the flower of the plant that upshooted ! 
'Tis blasted — 0, Heaven ! how keen is the smart ! 

Yet let not the spirit of grief so depress thee ! 

Thou'st lost not his love if his soul still exists ; 
But let the importance of living impress thee, 

He's happy : so bring thy soul out of those mists. 

Forgive me the figure — thy face is a poem — 
Of sorrow, of love, and affection so rare. 

Thine eyes the sad title thy soul doth illumine, 
And all thrown in mourning by thy raven hair. 

Oh, let not the spirit of grief so depress thee ! 

Let not thy dark eyes sadly peer in the grave ! 
But, turning them heavenwards, the thought will impress 
thee, 

His spirit's far better with Him who it gave. 
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How silent, now, in yonder corner hangs 
That violin, so squeaking in its youth, 
When hand unskilled did draw in zigzag line 
The eighteen-penny bow across its strings, 
While, trembling they with nervous agitation 
Gave to the listening world those sharp, harsh cries, 
Indicative of painful irritation, 
Which aggravate e'en as they're aggravated ; 
For e'en the novice' mother could not hear 
Without uneasiness those scraping sounds ; 
Though still she did forbear to let him see 
Her every ruffled face, for she would draw 
Herself behind his back, and there would find 
In thickly knitted brow a sweet relief, 
For loth was she to call it aught but music, 
Though still, in fact, there was no music in it. 

But years, ah ! years since then, have passed away, 
That mother long since hath returned to dust, 
And he who then with unskilled hand brought forth 
Such sounds has long since been applauded as 
A genius bright, who had the power to hold 
A multitude of listeners in dead silence, 
Or make them laugh so that the very tiles 
Upon the lofty room would tremble, while 
He summoned up his pathos sweet, and in 
Pathetic air would bring into the eyes 
Of that vast audience a host of glistening tears. 

But Death has long since laid his icy hand on him, 
And chilled those nimble fingers which did dance 
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So merrily upon the finger board 

Of that old violin, which now doth hang 

So desolate and dusty, still untouched. 

Yet still 'tis not unnoticed. She who sits 

With elbows on her knees, and buried in 

Her skinny hands her aged wrinkled face, 

Does, every now and then, gaze on the 

Precious thing so sacred to her memory, 

And wish her only son, her wayward Dan, 

Would but retune its strings, and wake the chords 

That long in it hath slept to life again. 

But, lo ! she starts now from her reverie. 
What is't she hears ? No voice has spoke, no hand 
Hath touched the door, nor is there person near. 
'Tis but the clumsy setting down of some 
Poor drunkard's feet. Why should she start ? alas ! 
She thought that awkward step would bring her son. 
O wretched state of mind, sweet, aged mother, 
Thy feebly beating pulse to hurry thus, 
And make thy wearied heart almost to leap 
From out its time-worn case with startling fear ! 

She sinks into her seat again — again 
Her face is buried in her hands. This time 
She falls into a calm, refreshing sleep. 
But hark ! What foot is that ? Alas ! 'tis he. 
She hears it not ; being tired, she now sleeps sound. 
" Who's here ? " he cries, as clumsily he falls 
Against his mother's chair; "this is a time 
That thou should'st be in bed, not moping here ! " 
" How could I sleep, if I should go to bed ? 
While I am here, I'm watching ; though I sleep, 
I'm waiting still for thee. So be not vexed." 
" And am I still a babe ? that thou should'st watch 
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My every turn, and count my every footstep, 

As though thou feared- lest I should fall and hurt 

My puny self ? When shall I be a man ? " 

" Thou art a man ; but, Dan, thou art not manly, 

Or thou would' st never practise such unmanly 

Trick 8, nor serve thy aged mother thus." 

" Nor serve thee thus! What have I done to the 9 ? 

Am I not old enough to take upon 

Myself my own responsibility? " 

" Thou art : and may Q-od help thee, Dan ; and help 

Thee 'gainst thyself — thy greatest enemy." 

4< Amen ! " responded Dan in mocking tones ; 

While fiercely now his eyes did flash with rage, 

And every drop of blood seemed rushing to his cheeks, 

Inflaming thus the bloated, hideous lumps. 

He cursed, and swore by heaven and all in hell 

That he would do some foul and bloody deed ; 

While tremblingly his aged mother cried, 

" Oh, Dan ! my son ! my only son! forbear ! 

For hear'st thou not in that old violin 

A sound so strange, so sorrowful and deep, 

As though it came from out another world ? 

'Tmay be thy father's spirit hovers there, 

Which, being grieved at thy sad, reckless life, 

Doth turn again on thee thy deep-fetched oaths, 

To touch, if that can be, thy stony heart ? " 

With anger flashing from his fiery orbs, 
He snatched the missile lying 'gainst the fire, 
And like a forest lion roared, " I'll do it. 
I'll stop that devil's rattle ! I'll not have 
Its cursed sounding ever in my ears. 

I cannot speak without the d d old thing, 

As though 'twere in convulsions, shaking," 
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The old and feeble lady, hearing this, 
Sprang forth with supernatural strength, and clutched 
His raised arm. She hung there but a moment, 
For, as the lion would shake the playful 
Kitten from his neck, so did he shake her from 
His brawny arm, and with redoubled force 
Did raise again the missile o'er his head. 
No one to stay it now, with horrid crash 
The fiddle in a thousand splinters flew. 

His fiendish thirst is slaked, he now retires, 
Without e'en turning his wild eye upon 
His fainting mother, for, being drunk with wine 
And drunk with hellish rage, he's doubly drunk, 
And cares not whether she be dead or not. 
But can he sleep ? — :or that, he has retired. 
Ah ! he can sleep as sound as man e'er slept ; 
The evil done is like an opiate to 
His brain — yet still his slumbers are not light. 

But soon dark Nox doth to his cavern haste, 
And Phoebus, with bright, beaming eye, doth peep 
Through Dan's uncurtained window, sees poor Dan, 
So like, yet so unlike, a Hercu es, — 
For Dan was strongly built, but weak in mind ; 
The morn with him made vows, the evening broke them. 
He rose, and quickly slipping on his gown, 
His dark eyes filled with tears, he hastened down, 
And found his Iged mother sitting there, 
Where he had found her on the previous night ; 
But not as she was then, for grief, wild grief, 
Had brought in great disorder down about 
Her neck and face, her soanty locks of grey ; 
And in her lap she nursed the sacred fragments 
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Of that broken violin, washed with tears — 
Ah ! tears that had so wildly rushed from out 
Their ruptured fount, and left it hot and dry. 

/ On hearing Dan's soft-slippered foot, she started, 
Turned her wild, distracted eye upon him, 
And pierced the core of his repentant heart. 
Dan, with horror stricken, started back, gazed 
Upon the wretched figure sitting there, 
And yet 'twas but a moment ; with full heart, 
He calmly stept up to his mother's side, 
And laid his hand upon her bony shoulders, 
His speech was broken, every word did choke, 
The fountain of his tears asunder burst, 
And sent its salty contents rolling fast 
On to the fragments in his mother's lap. 

The very thought and sight of Dan in tears 
Did partly reconcile his mother's heart, 
And make that wild, distracted gaze more soft ; 
She put her grey locks back, and gazed on him, 
And saw once more her own, her natural son, 
No longer now she saw that reckless look, — 
His wild oats now were sown, she had the fruit,— 
Yet not the fruit — 'twas but of one night's sowing. 
The tears once more into her eyes did start ; 
They wept together now, but not for grief, 
This time they wept for joy ; he was forgiven, 
And pleased to see his mother come round thus. 
And she was pleased more to see her son 
Repenting of the foolish race he'd run. 
The aged now seemed young, the young seemed old, 
New hopes within each breast had sprung to life, 
They on the fragments gazed, then heavenward gazed, 
And felt a thankfulness for what had been. 
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beauteous queen ! queen of the sky, how fair, 
How lovely ! Oh, could I thy beauty paint, ' 
If it were not for the slow-moving clouds, 
My gaze upon thee would be riveted, 
My soul be weak enough to yield to thy 
Soft powers of fascination. Yet I must 
Not revel in thy glory thus, or in 
So doing I shall lose the sight of thy 
Creator ; which act would render me as 
Hopeless as thou this night art beautiful. 

The very clouds seem conscious of thy beauiy, 
For with what soft and snail-like speed they come, 
Bespeaking thus their wish is not to mar, 
Nor do they : rather thou dost owe to them 
Thy present picturesqueness ; for they break 
Thy seeming strong pale rays, and gently throw 
Them back aslant on higher clouds, which gives 
To them that soft, rich, golden tinge, they seem 
To make so welcome on their mottled grey. 
Yet some of these, which throw thy glory back 
Right in the centre of their downward face, 
Are almost black as jet, and from each centre 
Its blackness 'gins to fade till every edge 
Wears a pale golden fringe. 

thou chaste beauty, 
How strange that thou should'st keep in such reserve 
A scene like this, the loveliest of thy beauties. 
Tilt nearly every mortal eye is closed 
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In balmy sleep. I too this night have slept, 
But Morpheus with an ugly dream did scare 
Me from my slumbers and my bed ; yet still 
This was for me most fortunate, as I 
Should not have seen thee veiled in loveliness 
So soft, which did more than repay me for 
The rest I lacked and sadness of my dream. 
Oh, could thy worshippers but see thee now, 
Their souls would melt 'neath thy soft influence. 
But, lo ! or Nature, now, or Nature's GOD, 
Has hid thee with a thick and inky cloud. 
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While walking through the streets 

I met a little boy ; 
His face was deadly pale> 

A tear was in his eye. 
His clothes were all in rags, 

No shoes were on his feet, 
The lad looked nearly famished, 

For want of food to eat. 

He walked along so slowly, 

So awkward was his gait, 
I followed close behind 

To see what course he'd take. 
I asked this little boy 

Concerning his distress, 
He tried to tell — but, ah ! 

His grief could not express. 

It caused the tears to trickle 

Down his sallow cheeks ; 
It caused his pulse to quicken 

Into vivid leaps. 
At last he took his ragged sleeve, 

And brushed away the tears ; 
And then he gave a brief account 

Of th' cause of all his fears. 

He said, " I had a mother once, 

A loving mother too ; 
But since she's laid beneath the dust, 

There's none spoke kind but you. 
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" They pass me by as if a toad, 
Or something 'neath their feet ; 

And when I beg, there's few that give, 
They think t am a thief. 

" Some snarl at me as though I were 

A dog, or something worse ; 
While others cut me through with sneers, 

And some do even curse. 

"There's none that think to give employ 

To such a one as me : 
For when I ask they pierce me through 

With words — ' We don't want thee. 

" * Thou look'st too much like one of those 
Who help themselves too much ; 

We cannot trust you, so begone ! 
We have no room for such.' 

" They look upon my ragged clothes ; 

My feet from shoes are free ; 
They look into my sallow face, 

And see they all agree. 

" And then am I summed up at once, 

To be just what I'm not, 
And through the want of friends and clothes 

No work by me is got. 

" But I am forced to walk the streets 

In hunger and in pain, 
And beg of those I dare, and then 

Sometimes I beg in vain. 
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" And when I fall asleep at night 

Upon some stony bed, 
Some ruthless hand doth wake me up, 

And shake my aching head. 

" And I must wander through the streets 

Till daylight doth appear ; 
When hunger racks my weary frame, 

But help — no help is near. 

" My mother was a Christian, sir ; 

She taught me how to pray ; 
She taught me that I should not steal, 

Nor break the Sabbath day. 

" And never have I put a hand 

On that which was not mine. 
Temptation's strong, but, then, I pray ; 

God sends me help in time. 

" She always used to pray at night 

For father and for me ; 
For father used to stay out late, 

And ne'er from drink was free. 

" For Bacchus was my father's god. 

He worshipped him with zeal ; 
And when he came home late at night 

His power he made us feel. 

" He let us know that Bacchus' slaves 

Were men of liberty, 
And if they thought to do a thing, 

They did it $pirity. 
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" He often struck my mother when 

She'd spoken not a word 
That should have drawn from him such acts, 

Or e'en his passions stirred. 

" But mother prayed that God would change 
His heart, and make him good, 

So that he'd worship Bacchus less, 
And turn his thoughts above. 

" But if my mother's prayer was heard 

It's not been answered yet, 
Or father would not suffer me 

To hunger and to fret. 

" He would not suffer me to walk 

About the streets in pain, 
And bear the scoffs of every one 

That looks on with disdain. 

" My loving mother had to work 

From early morn till eve, 
To earn for us the bread we ate ; 

But still she did not grieve. 

" 'Twas for my father's wicked soul 
That mother's heart did yearn ; 

She longed to see him leave his sin, 
And bad companions spurn. 

" And often I've heard mother say, 

When talking of our case, 
' Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face.' 
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" She often took me on her knee 

And sang, in a low song, 
' I hope you will a Samuel be, 

And never do what's wrong. 

" ' I hope thy heart will never tread 

The path thy father trod ; 
I hope thoult never touch the cup 

That dragged his soul from God. 



" ' For once he was as fair as thee— 

Ere he began to drink ; 
But when he took the cursed cup 

He soon began to sink. 

" ' I hope you'll always follow Christ, 
Though rough may be the way ; 

Though thorns should lie across thy path, 
Turn not thy feet astray. 

" ' Though evil mates should thee entice, 

Consent thou not, my son ; 
But always think of this, my lad, 

When I am dead and gone. 

" ' And if temptation seems too strong, 

Then pray to God for help ; 
He'll guard the dart that seeks thy heart, 

And turn it ere it's felt. 

" ' I now am getting very weak 

Through hunger and disease. 

Thy father never nears me ; no ! 

For sin his soul doth freeze. 

d 2 
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" ' I shall not live much longer now, 

My sands are nearly run, 
I soon must yield my vital breath, 

And leave thee, oh, my son ! 

" ' My son ! my son ! I love thee ! 

Thou knowest as well as me 
I cannot stay the hand of death ; 

'T must sever me from thee. 

" ' He comes ! The cruel monster comes ! 

I feel him at my feet. 
He robs me — ah ! he robs me, but 

I cannot stop the thief ! 

" ' I leave you all alone, my lad, 
In this wide, wicked world ; 

I leave you in the hands of God ; 
He hath His love unfurled. 

" ' Thy father I shall see no more ; 

He's not been here for days. 
I hope that God will change his heart, 

And turn his evil ways. 

" ' I now must say farewell, my lad, 
Farewell — farewell for ever ! 

I hope that I shall meet you both 
Just over Jordan's river.' 

" She closed her eyes in silence ; 

I thought she must be dead, 
Till her sad face 'gan changing, 

Death had not reached her head. 



/ 
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" A smile then passed o'er her face ; 

She opened wide her eyes, 
And gazed as firmly straight ahead 

As though she were surprised. 

" And then she cried aloud, ' Behold ! 

They're coming forth to meet ! 
I see the Lord, with angels bright ; 

They come my soul to greet ! ' 

" This said, she closed her eyes in death, 

And passed away for ever. 
I would that I were with her too, 

Where sorrow enters never ! 

" For since before my mother's death 

My father I've not seen. 
I'm left alone in this wide world, 

And none doth friendly seem." 
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STANZAS 

ON THE SINGING OF MERRICK'S HYMN, "THE JOYFUL MORN, 



MY GOD, IS COME." 



The joyful morn once more is come, 
And I, though still not far from home, 

Am in God's honoured dome. 
My feet the summons have attended, 
So willingly they have ascended 

The wooden steep alone. 

The organist upon his stool 
Doth sit, but not the greatest fool, 

Tho' on the loftiest seat. 
His fingers o'er the keys now stray, 
In form of prelude he doth play 

Mozartian air so sweet. 

And now the prelude being o'er, 

The reverend from his heart doth pour 

A prayer of supplication ; 
For those who're in, and those who're out, 
And those who're wandering all about 

In search of their damnation. 

His prayer is o'er; the clerk beneath, 
So saintly rises from his seat, 

And gives out the ninth hymn — 
" The joyful morn, my God, is come " — 
" And left the joyful folks at home" 

He ought to have put in. 
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But this he didn't, but ! he sang 
So sanctimoniously grand 

I thought I had gone up, 
Or down, I scarcely now can tell; 
But yet methinks 'twas not of hell, 

Twas scarcely sweet enough. 

But now I think I can compare, 
'Twas like a wailing in the air 

Of some poor dying saint, 
O'er whom an imp and angel strove, 
One pulling down, the other 'beve, 

Each making like complaint. 

And yet he was the prima donna, 
And feminine enough, by honour ! 

To take the treble lead. 
He ought to marry some great singer ; 
Then angels round his door would linger 

To hear the sweet- voiced breed. 

This is a sample of the few 
Who did this joyful morn bestrew 

With their half-strangled cries ; 
For Morpheus had scarce loosed his grip 
Upon their faculties — a whip 

Was wanted to make rise 

The fervour slumbering in their breasts, 
Which on the Sabbath always rests, 

Recruiting thus its strength 
For Mammon, whom they serve six days 
With vigour worthy of our praise, 

If we could give it length. . 
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But when they come to worship God, 
Obedient to His awful nod, 

How weary do they seem ! 
How quickly they His nod return 
By a sharp jerk of head, or urn 

Of brains or narcotine ! 

And bending 'neath their load of sin, 
They stand, the joyful song to 'gin 

In mournful tones to sing. 
shade of David ! wipe that tear ! 
They do not weep ; thy harp bring here, 

And sweetness from it fling ; 

To take the acid of this dose ; 
It gripes me so— I feel morose, 

Because I'm forced to swallow. 
shade of Merrick ! art thou deaf ? 
If so, thou'st missed a second death, 

For nothing less could follow ! 
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See that fond mother .with that child ! 

It is her darling boy ; 
She watches him with anxious eyes — 

Her soul is filled with joy. 

She loves him with the deepest love ; 

How could she with him part, 
When honour, riches, wealth, nor power 

Could tear him from her heart ? 

A mother's love is not like some- 
Thing laid upon a shelf, 

That could be blown or ta'en away 
Unnoticed or unfelt. 

But, like the fibres of a plant 

Sunk deep into the earth, 
To separate them is to break ; 

So 'tis a mother's heart. 

They grew together from their birth, 

His mother's love and him ; 
To separate them is to leave 

The one a dwindling twin. 

Those pretty smiles, they cheer her heart, 

As their eyes meet each other ; 
Though dumb his tongue, yet his eyes speak, 

And say, " I love thee, mother." 
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But sickness comes upon the child ; 

His face grows ashy pale ; 
His life's hung on a slender thread ; 

His mother she doth wail. 

She clasps him closer to her breast ; 

She fears that he will die. 
The broken sobs that reach his ear 

Turn up his sunken eye. 

That painful look she scarce can beaj — 

It now contains no smile ; 
His little soul in anguish pleads ; 

Oh, ease my pain awhile ! 

Why am I forced to writhe beneath 

Such agony as this ? 
Is that all thou canst render me, 

Thy scalding tears and kiss ? 

Why do I suffer ? I don't know ! 

I know no cause for this ! 
Oh hear my cry, and ease my pain ! 

And give a cooler kiss !' 

She clasps him to her soft warm breast, 

And paces to and fro ; 
Suns rise and set, and stars so pale, 

The seasons come and go. 

She heeds them not, for what cares she ? 

She cares not for herself : 
All that she cares for is her boy, 

And that he may have health. 
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Her long and dreary, sleepless nights 

Are past in watching him. 
She for him baby slumber woos, 

But she does not yet win. 

She takes him down the meadow green, 

And by the rippling brook ; 
She hears its silvery music as 

It winds from nook to nook. 

But still it cheers her not, her heart 

Is blighted, torn, and sad ; 
'Tis like the withered rose amongst 

Its mates in beauty clad. 

Her heart and child are the only two 

That are not happy there: 
The meadow in rich beauty smiles, 

The lark sings in the air. 

And deeper still that wound becomes, 

And sicklier still her child ; 
She cannot hear the lark that sings, 

Or see the meadow smile. 

She takes him on the hillside, too, 

To catch the gentle breeze ; 
She prays that it will health renew, 

And to his pain give ease. 



Praise be to G-od ! health comes at last ! 

The colour mounts his cheek ! 
The brightness flashes to his eyes, 

And he is strong, once weak. 
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His mother's hands resume their work 
To earn their daily bread ; 

Though hard she fares, she little cares, 
If he can be well fed. 

Though threadbare be her garment, 

She still contented is. 
If she can manage but to clothe 

Those graceful limbs of his. 

She loves to hear his gleeful shout 

As he runs to and fro, 
And thanks to God rise from her tongue 

Because. He's spared him so. 



But years roll on, that mother's old, 
Her eyes have now grown dim, 

Her footsteps tottering and slow, 
Her hair is grey and thin. 

Her boy, her cherished Joseph, 
He with the bold bright eye, 

With sinewy limb and bounding step, 
Who was his mother's joy, 

Has now grown up into a man, 
And mingles with the world, 

But still he hath his mother's love, 
For that has ne'er been furled. 

Surely some flowers there will be strewn 
By her loved son's kind hand, 

Whose music's sweeter far to her 
Than even seraphs sang ! 
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But no ! — the hum of busy life 

Hath struck upon his ear, 
He's grown refined, fastidious, 

He does not now revere 

The mother who hath borne him, 
And watched with heated brow ; 

His mother's love is all forgot, 
It's the old woman now. 
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Poor John ! I look upon thy form, 

For though it's young, it is much worn. 

Thou labourest hard both night and day, 

And when thou'st done thou'st little pay. 

The hat which thou'st got on thy head 

Is very ancient and ill-bred : 

It's seen more Christmas days than one, 

Or else some of thy brains are gone, 

For now it comes down to thy ears, 

And proves a hat of many years. 

It gets no less with all its wear, 

But rises higher in the air. 

The crown seems not of earthly nature, 

But seems to aspire to something greater. 

The brinks are not so, I must tell, 
But look as if en route for hell — 
And yet how graceful do they seem 
To hang about thy shoulders lean ! 
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They're grieving for the nap they've lost 
Which the wind hath gladly tost, 
Or look down with a longing glance, 
As though they wished some wind by chance 
Would carry them clear off thy head, 
And lay them on some quiet bed ; 
For long they've covered hopes and fears, 
And covered eyes that oft owned tears, 
And covered many an evil thought 
Since the night that it was bought. 

How long dost think 'twill with thee stay ? 
It's been much value, I should say, 
For now it's grown into a bonnet. 
All that thou want'st is some strings on it ; 
And then thou'lt be set up again, 
For the winter's coming, when 
Thou can'st draw it o'er thy ears ; 
But take no heed of people's sneers, 
For some most sure will say to you, 
" Well, John, my man, and how d'ye do ? 
Why, John, you've got that old hat on ! 
But where the deuce has all the nap gone ? 
It had not used to look like that ; 
The crown had used to be more flat ; 
But 0, by George, how fast it's grown ! 
The crown I scarcely should have known ! 
It looks more like a sugar-loaf ; 
It's higher, I'll swear upon my oath. 
I never saw such a fine crown 
In any country place or town." 

But if it keeps up such a rate 
You'll share some day a glorious fate, 
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For if you will but start and climb 
Its height you'll get to heaven in time. 

may thy soul be like thy hat, 
As free from sin as 'tis from nap ! 
And may thy crown ne'er cease to rise 
Till it hath pierced through all the skies ! 
And made the stars begin to think 
That Satan means to have a squint, 
And that he's raised his telescope, 

But not took off his old black coat. 

And now, I think, it's time I closed — 

1 hope your hat I've not exposed — 
But if I have, that's what I wanted, 

So take it as I meant — for granted. ' 

But stay ! dear John ! what's on your back ? 

I see there Charles as well as Jack ; 

I see he's getting in your favour, 

Your back 1 8 lost nothing by your labour. 

But then, as he is getting large, 

If I were you, I'd make a charge, 

And if the impostor would not pay, 

I'd shake him till he went away. 

I'd never carry him about 

Unless he took his turn about. 

But as the business is not mine, 

I will not touch, but close my rhyme ; 

And as I think I've said enough, 

I'll give you all, for ever, up. 
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NELLY THOEN. 

A TRUE STORY, WRITTEN FROM THE WORDS OF THE DECEASED 
CHILD'S GRANDMOTHER, WITH THE LEAST ALTERATION 
POSSIBLE. 

Consumption with its fatal grasp 

Had seized a mother dear, 
Each day her frame weaker became, 

Her life became less dear. 

Her spirit longed to leave this world, 

This world of pain and care ; 
And take its flight to heaven above, 

And rest for ever there. 

But she must wait her Saviour's time, 

She knew it was His will : 
She bore it all with fortitude, 

And loved her Saviour still. 

She had a tender, loving child, 

A husband, too, as well ; 
She loved them both, yet still she felt 

That she could say farewell. 

She had a loving mother too, 

And sisters, too, as well ; 
She loved them all, but still she felt 

That she could say farewell. 

One day, while on her couch she lay, 

Her little one drew near ; 
A pretty smile was on her face, 

For she saw not the tear. 
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That had so struggled in its prison 

Its liberty to gain ; 
For would a mother loose a tear 

To give a young child pain ? 

How anxiously she watched the child 

As she approached her side : 
" Nelly ! you'll come to your mamma 

When I'm in heaven," she cried. 

" Yes, mamma dear ! " replied the child, 

" Your Nelly wonH be long ; 
I'll come to heaven to you, mamma, 

And hear the angels' song. 

" And I shall see the angels get 

Their golden harps in tune ; 
You'll ask Him, wont you, mamma dear, 

To let me come there soon ? 

" They say there's many children there, 

Who sing both day and night ; 
They say that heaven is composed 

Of angels robed in white. 

" They say that all who love the Lord 

Will go there when they die ; 
I love Him, mamma dear, you know, 

So, mamma, don't you cry ! " 

The mother wiped away her tears, 

And kissed her darling child ; 
And said, " It is the Saviour's will, 

I leave you for a while. 
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" I leave you in His tender care, 
And 'neath His watchful eye ; 

He'll bear you safe through every storm. 
And land you safe on high." 

, Three days elapse — another scene ! 

It is the closing scene ; 
It parts the body and the soul 
Which had united been. 

While friends are weeping round her bed, 
Her spirit's reached the sky ; 

She hears the angels' welcome song, 
And she is filled with joy. 

Three weeks pass by, the darling child 

Has lost her rosy hue ; 
The gardener hath put forth his hand, 

And plucked ihe flower too. 

And while her little icy form 

Lies in the silent tomb, 
She's singing by her mother, while 

The angel harpers tune. 
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SONG OF THE MOKNING. 

Oh, the morning ! the morning ! 

The beautiful morning! 
What is so sweet as a walk in the morning? 
So healthy, so strengthening, so sweetly refreshing, 
When nature is tenderly, softly addressing 

Her Maker, 

Creator, 

And yet no partaker, 
Who opens His mouth and the dread thunders shake her; 

He spake but the word, 

And darkness heard, 
And fled to his cavern, and all was light, 
And Phoebus that instant shot beams so bright, 

The sad earth smiled, 

And the waters rolled, 

With majesty wild, 
Into their hold, 
And God stood back and viewed it well, 
Pronounced it good — then softly fell 

Night's downy curtain 
O'er it all; 

So slow, yet certain, 

Did that new-made curtain fall. 

Oh, the morning ! the morning! 

The beautiful morning ! 

What hour of the day like the first of the morning ? 

What could be more delicate, softer, or finer, 

Or what could be nobler, grander, sublimer, 
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Than the first touch of gold 
On some cloud in the east? 

Though the morn should be cold 
Yet the sight is a feast, 
Like the sweet modest rose Virtue paints on the cheek 
Of some still sweeter maiden, whose innocence meek 

Is ruffled, 

Unmuffled, 
By the first sweet kiss that her lover has stolen 
From her fresh ruddy lips, and her heart is swollen 

"With heavenly bliss, 

For that first sweet kiss 
Is free from the lust of destructive passion, 
And her heart is free from all strangling fashion. 

Oh, the morning ! the beautiful morning ! 
When night's countless* tapers have burnt themselves out, 
And jocund young day, on the bleak, misty mountains, 
Keeping strict time to the silvery fountains, 
On tiptoe he merrily dances about. 

Oh, the morning ! the beautiful morning ! 

Hark! 
The lark, 
On joyous wings, 
Trembling wings, 

Fluttering, 
Oh, how she sings ! 
And she is almost entering 
The cold grey cloud, yet still she's soaring, 
Soaring, soaring, 
Higher, higher, 
Till she meets full gaze the fire 

* Shakspeare. 
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Of Phoebus' dazzling orb, and then 

She down again 
Comes dropping, dropping, 

Never stopping, 

Ever dropping, 
Till she feels the earth again. 



Oh, the morning ! when cattle are lowing, 
Gently lowing, 
As though they feared they would disturb 
The morning's soft approach, 
Which nothing dared encroach. 
But see, on yonder aspen, bird 
Has perched its feathery self — ah ! right 
Upon its high tip-top, near out of sight. 

How it nutters ! 

Now it utters 

High shrill note, 

That sounds remote ; 

Then, sweetly trilling 

Note so thrilling, 

Soon is filling 
Some poor soul, perhaps bowed with sadness, 
Filling him with joy and gladness, 
Carrying him far backwards, where 
He well remembers one so fair 
That he had left on such a morn 
Behind him, with his loved first-born. 
But time has rubbed them off his list, 
And now before his eyes a mist 

Doth thickly rise ; 

And heavy sighs 
Believe his soul, and tears his eyes. 
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Oh, the morning ! when flowers are weeping, 

Softly weeping 
Tears of dew, 
Glistening, few, 
And buds are peeping, 
Slyly peeping, 

From out their safe and pretty keeping, 

And plump grown lambs are faintly bleating. 

And the noble horse is shaking 

Up his dew-damped mane, and making 

Every hair upon his frame 

To rise and fall refreshed again. 
And when the partridge has cunningly covered 

Her slovenly nest of brown eggs, 
And fled for the day (but they'll not be discovered, 

The finder is on her own legs) ; 
And when the white breasts of the plovers are seen, 
Like large flakes of snow over field so lean, 
Lowly skimming, and piping their oboe scream, 
That contrasts so greatly with their size and mien ; 
And when the white head of cold Winter is nigh, 
And the frost has been nipping all things low and high,. 
And the dry bents of grass that the cattle have scorned, 
The frost has so tastefully, finely adorned, 
And made them appear as large feathers of down, 
That a million of fairies had carelessly thrown 
To drop as they pleased, or aslant, or upright, 
And unconsciously make such a picturesque sight. 
Oh, the morning ! the beautiful morning ! 
What joys can equal the joys of the morning ? * 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Farewell, sweet spirit ! ne'er again shall we view 

thee, 
Till we through the celestial gates shall pass to 
thee! 

Now barred from our sight, 
Yet short is the night 
That leads to the Morn of eternal light, 
Where pain cannot reach, 
Where death cannot breach 
Thou art claspt to the bosom of Him who did 
preach, 

Who hastened thy flight 
To the realms of light, 
And caused us in grief 'neath His rod to alight. 
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A SONNET. 

Borne on the pinions of Disease, 

Thou'st reached the gpal, 
The destiny of mortal clay, — 

But ah ! thy soul 
By angels hath been borne away 

To that fair place 
Prepared for every weary soul 
That wins the race ! 
Now o'er thy grave thy loving Jannet weeps ; 
With bitter tears her youthful cheek she steeps. 
And with what love she views her only son ! 
A likeness of thyself — a second " John." 
Oh that he still may live ; and grow to be 
A son of love to her that weeps for thee ! 



WITHIN THE PALACE. 

" And when they had blindfolded Him, they struck Him on the face, 
and asked Him, saying, Prophesy, who is it that smote Thee?" — 
St. Luke, xxii. 64. 

What shall I render 

For love so tender 
As that Thou hadst for me, 
When that accursed tree 
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Bore that blest form of Thine, 
Human, yet so divine, — 
When none but that of Thine 
Could have sufficed ? 



Lo ! now before my gaze, 
Not as a misty haze, 
But clear as are the rays 

Of summer sun ; 
There, standing in that hall, 
'Mid such unseemly brawl, 
There, gentlest of them all, 

Stands God's own Son. 
Come thro' a veil of tears, 
Though not of many years, 
Still now the end He near*, 

But — not undone. 
Heady to take that cop, 
Which now is filling up, 
Yea ! now He seems to sup 

Its bitterness. 
For in His ears the sound 
Which opes poor Peter's wound, 
Thrills and cause* Him around 

To Peter torn, 
£ad, ah sadder grow* Hi* mien, 
Sorrow hath become Hi* theme, 
Ah! 'tis real: — He doe* not dream 

He is denied. 
No : again the eoek now erows, 
Telling Peter what he know*, 
Proving that Ghri*t'* sad look *bow* 

He i* denied. 
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Yes ! the words are verified, 
Which our Saviour prophesied, 
Words that almost petrified 
Poor Peter ; yet, alas ! He cried, 

I know Him not ! 
Oh hour of weakness ! hour of sin ! 
That harrows up such pain within ! 
That brings remorse with heavy tread, 
Where reason but a moment fled 

In the wrong way ! 



N. 



Alas ! 'twas weakness that did brook 
Those lies, which gave birth to that look,. 
Which pierced into every nook 

Of Peter's heart. 
But who, who could have felt such pain 
As that which racks his reeling brain ? 
Remorse brings up a horrid train 

Before his eyes. 
For, behold ! how he doth weep, 
As he from the porch doth creep, 
See ! how adown his cheek 

Flow bitter tears ! 
While in that cursed hall, 
Evil on every wall 
Stands proud, while demons crawl 

'Mid human shapes : 
Shapen like men are they, 
Though round their gentle prey, 
They like devils dance and play 

Their evil tricks. 
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See now ! — one takes a cloth, 
And with a horrid oath 
Lingering as though 'twas loth 

To leave his lips, 
Eolds it o'er Jesus' eyes ; 
Then behind he rudely ties, 
While from his own fierce eyes, 
Hellish glory wildly flies, 
Yet 'tis met with no surprise — 

But patience sweet. 



There, now blindfolded, He 
Stands 'mid their revelry : 
Not as the King of Kings ; 
Nor guilty thing of things ; 
But as the loving Son — 
Son of the Almighty One, 
Doth He their evil fun 
With patience bear. 



How that Roman soldier stands ! 
Earthly minds would count him grand. 
So he is-?— yet lo ! his hand 
Can ne'er have waved the gentle wand 

Of tender love : 
But marked with the cursed brand 

Of cruelty, 
He makes the sinews from his wrist 
Stand out beneath his clenched fist, 
Which falls, alas ! where Judas kissed, 
While from his lips are fiercely hissed 

The words, " Who smote thee ? " 
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"Who smote thee ? " now becomes the cry 
Of those who're standing back and nigh ; 
And fury from each rebel's eye 
Like lightning flashes on the soul, 
Which would so gladly make them whole, 
But they'd not have Him to control 
Their evil hearts. 



Their fury lashed into a gale, 
They fiercer still do now assail 
Their Maker, who stands deadly pale ; 
While all around Him on Him rail, 
But lo ! He uttereth not a wail, 

Nor doth he weep. 
But with a heavy heart and sad, 

He stands among 
Those who with fiendish pleasure mad 

Do him such wrong. 
But with such love He canH resist : 
Tho' smitten with an angry fist ; 
Tho' His fair cheek is falsely kist ; 
His love so great — He carCt resist : 

Oh!— NOBLE CHEIST! 
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The crows are cawing in yonder grove 
The chirping sparrows are sitting above, 
Chirping a song I cannot love, 
'Tis savoured too much of what would prove 

Monotony. 

The lark is rising with song so sweet, 
My soul within takes leap after leap, 
As tho' 'twould break from its house, and meet, 
The bird in the air that sings so sweet 

Its song of praise. 

The cuckoo is singing on yonder tree 
His song so taunting to those that be 
Flitting about him, longing to see 
Him take his flight, and for ever be 

Distant cuckoo. 

How pure the joy that dwelleth among 
All things existing so free from wrong ! 
The trees with awe do list to the song, 
The lark doth sing to Him that ere long 

Must be our Judge. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OP THE LATE 

MRS. GOODMAN, 

OF SWADLINCOTE, THE BEAUTIFUL CONTKALTO. 

Can she be dead ? Yes, it is true. 

She's dead to us, but not to you, 

Ye angels fair : how you would sing 

When you beheld her spirit wing 

Its speedy flight ! Ah ! 'twas too speedy ; 

And yet 'tmay be 'tis we are greedy ; 

Heaven is heaven to such as she — 

And is she not as fair as ye, 

Ye angels bright ? Ye would not let her 

Pass through any long dark shadow, 
But with joy ye sped and met her, 
Sang her through the gloomy portal, 
Where that which is only mortal 

Feels the curse that does so harrow. 
" Life is sweet : "* but, heaven ! she sang — 
God ! thy arches must have rang 
With praise and welcome as she entered 

By the pearly gates ; 
Bowed before the throne, where, centred, 
Thou didst sit and smile her welcome to 

The eternal states. 

She's gone : an " angel of the hearth : " 

Now angel up in heaven : 
How well we hear her singing now 

The words that oft have riven, — 

* Sentences within the quotation marks are titles of songs she sang. 
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" Too late, too late " ! Oh, hear those words — 

Eternal death — no song of birds. 

She has eternal life on high ; 

I fancy now I hear her cry, 

" HE wipes the tear from every eye ! " 

But, oh ! her children : may God send 

An angel to their hearth to bend 

Their steps as their dear mother would, 

Who was in every sense so good. 



AUROBA. 



" Oh, fool ! to sleep such hours away, 
While blushing Nature wakes to-day, . , . 
The very beast that crops the flower 
Hath welcome for the dawning hour. 

Aurora smiles ; her beck'nings claim thee." 

J. Tollens. 



Come forth, blushing goddess ! 

Come from behind yon hill ! 
Thy chariot's fiery splendour 

The eastern sky shall fill. 
Come forth, blusjiing beauty ! 

And glad my watching eyes, 
For never did I view thee 

In such strange beauty rise ! 
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< Come forth, blushing goddess ! 

And be not thou so shy ; 
Throw off thy veil, beauty, 

And see dark Somnus fly 
So swiftly to his cavern ; 

With Nox, still on before, 
And Erebus, so gloomy, 

Pursue his well-marked tour. 

All night they have been .with us, 

For, see, how shivering stand 
The trees in chilly coldness, 

Each holding out a hand 
Benumbed, yet with emotion, 

So glad they view thee now, 
As o'er yon hill thou comest, 

With fair, yet flushed brow, 

Making our town out yonder, 

Upon thy flushed cheek 
Look like an inky etching 

Upon a golden sheet. 
, The smoke so softly curling 

From many a toiler's stack 
Doth seem to add a beauty 

It would, without it, lack. 

All night the vales have waited 

In sullen silence too, 
And would not be persuaded 

To give the hills their due ; 
But, now they see thee rising, 

How shy they 'gin to feel ; 
For, lo ! a mist they're weaving, 

Their faces to conceal. 
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So, surety, they are 

Who sleep and view not thee ! 
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A SATIEE. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth P " 

Buens. 

" Pity has been more than onoe a wreck upon which imprudent 
confessors have been wrecked, who, by commencing with a simple 
spiritual esteem, have ended insensibly with a sensual and carnal love. " 

"Pbibst in Absolution." 

I would not be irreverent ; still, 
I cannot think it is God's will 
There should exist a set of men, 
Each keeping his own separate den, 
And luring each unwary girl 
That wanders near, there to unfurl 
Her list of sins — yet none so great 
As they that listen perpetrate. — 
With reverent and uncovered head, 
With unshod feet, behold ! I tread 

Most holy ground; 
I near the place where it is said 

There's to be found, — 
The holy room, where was begot 
The infant, though of common lot, 

Doth not in sin abound. 
Got 'neath the shadow of the cross 
When its dear mother did unloose 

Her load of guilt, 
And lay it at Hie father 1 8 feet, 
Who most devoutly from his seat 
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Did rise, and holily within 
His holy spirit poured — to 'gin 
And quicken, and come forth again 
A holy infant among men, 
And junior member of the cross, 
(The holy — not the cursed-cross). 
Whose holy priests cannot emboss 
A deed with guilt. 

Ah ! Mr. Will-it, could it be 
That you could find felicity, 
In luring that unwary girl 

So ignorant and poor, 
Into" thy den, where thou didst hurl 

Her to the cursed floor 
And level of a paramour ? 

Could'st thou with pleasure tear away 
The flower of virtue ? Brother, say, 
Was it thy pleasure was of hell ? 
If so, 'twas holy truth can tell ! 
How holy, then, must "be the crow i 
A holy member did emboss 

A boiler-maker's lass. 
Then, who on earth dare this deny ? 
I would not, dare not breathe a lie ; 
But think ye not 'twas willed on high 

That this should come to pass ? 

To show the evils of a creed, 

Got up by such a lustful breed, 

Who thirst for evil, therefore feed 

On others' crimes, and then dessert 

On th' victim poor, who did assert, 

So foolishly, that she had made 

A full confession of her maid. 
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Was it not so with thee, dear Fred ? 
When thou hadst heard all she had said. 
Did not thy noble soul within 
Begin to waddle in its sin ? 
Till, oh ! how noble and sublime 

Thy thoughts became ! 
Such would become the filthy swine, 

That in the lane 
Do grunt about in perfect bliss, 
Though mud and filth beneath them hiss 

At every step that's ta'en 
Still, perfect as thy lustful kiss 
Doth their low bliss remain. 

Oh, holy vicar! truth about! 
Be sure your sin will find you out ! 
And too I think, without a doubt, 
The effect will follow thee about. 

Though little didst thou think, 
When that young girl came to confess, 
And lustfully thou didst caress, 
That you'd beget your own witness. 

Woe to my pen and ink ! 
I've said enough, enough, 'tis true. 
Oh, holy brother ! lift thy head 
And be by the pure gospel led ! 
Be upright, honest, noble, true, 
And let God's Spirit e'er imbue 

Thy daily lif e ! 
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TO A. E. 0. M. 

ON HER SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 

Hail ! blithe young girl ! call forth thy wits ! 
And hurl into the river Styx 
That interloper which now sits 
Or stands behind that figure one. 
But must give way to figure six, 

Which now has come, 
And waits for thee but to affix 

Him, and all's done : 
And thou art made sixteen. 

Another year hath o'er thy head 

So swiftly yet so slowly fled, 

Yet o'er the living and the dead 

It goes the same ; yet not the same, 

For to the child, how slow ! like lead, 
Its heavy train 

Of lengthy months are dragged ahead 

On time's vast plane ! 

Each season seems a year. 

How different to the aged sire ! 
For like the deleterious fire 
That rushes on with raging ire 
Across the prairies' grassy plane, 
All stripping off its gay attire, 

And on amain 
It rushes with its work so dire, 

Till all the plane 
Is draped in mourning deep. 
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So swiftly doth the time away, 
It seems to me hut yesterday 
That you did your first visit pay 
To our most humble dwelling place, 
Where you have shown full many a day 

Your welcome face, 
And where I wish you now could say, 

I in the race 
Of life am now sixteen. 

"With joy, I hail thy natal morn, 
Which weaves around thee sheaves of corn. 
In golden beauty — homeward borne, 
They pay the husbandman his hire — 
Oh, may true pleasure now adorn, 

In gay attire, 
Thy placid brow ! and may the morn, 

Ere it retire, 
A blessing be to thee ! 



A TEMPERANCE HYMN. 

'Tis to thy roles, O Temperance, that we owe 

All pleasures which from health or strength can flow 

Vigour of body, purity of mind, 

Unclouded reason, sentiment refined." — Chandler. 

Onward ! temperance soldiers ! 

Onward to the field ! 
Be not ye beholders, 

Gird your sword and shield ! 
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For the work before us 

Is not one of ease ; 
We would be victorious 

So the chance must seize. 

Onward ! temperance soldiers ! 

Onward ! to the field ! 
Bacchus we must conquer 

And the sceptre wield ! 

Onward ! temperance soldiers S 

Onward I to the war ! 
Bacchus on before us, 

In the distance far, 
Works a mighty slaughter. 

Trilling day by day 
Many who could never, 

Ourseless pass away. — Onward ! &c. 

Onward ! temperance soldiers ! 

We are in the right ! 
Therefore, God will help us ; 

And will add His might ! 
Be not ! be not weary ! 

Let your love incite 
You to deeds of goodness. 

Worthy of your life. — Onward ! &c. 

Onward ! then, ye people ! 

Halt ye now no more 
At the shrine of Bacchus, 

There is on before, 
Freedom, sweetly smiling, 

Holding out her hand, 
Asking you to join our 

Noble temperance band. — Onward ! &c. 
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JESSY'S DILEMMA. 

" that men 
Should put an enemy into their mouths 
To steal away their brains." — Shakapere, 

Come, listen awhile, 

And I'll to you relate 

A story as truly 

As ever man spake ; 
The fact of it came from the fellow himself, 
So if you believe it not, that I can't help. 

But listen awhile, and this incident true, 
As told unto me I will tell unto you ; 
Tho' still unto me it was told not in verse, 
But given in language most vulgar, yet terse. 

Poor Jessy — for Jessy sometimes he was called 
By those who'd compassion on one so enthralled ; 
But when in the public, and oft in the street, 
When sought by his comrades so gentle and meek, 

4 ' Owd Jess," not poor Jessy, would come from each throat 
Commingling with curses, which, never remote, 
Belch forth like the blast of an exploded mine, 
That shows its foul state in a moment of time. 

And Jessy — poor Jessy ! — ah ! poor thing was he ! 
Had never once handled, though turned thirty-three, 
A sovereign in gold, and few half ones he'd had, 
For Jess altogether had gone to the bad. 
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Too idle to work, not too idle to drink. 
He'd visit his neighbours with many a wink, 
And coax a three-halfpence of those whom he could ; 
Then off to the alehoute soon wander he would. 

But now to the theme of my story I've got : 
Poor Jessy all day had been hard at the pot ; 
And going home late in the evening quite drunk, 
He turned the wrong way with his beer-laden trunk. 

But though he was wrong, he was certainly right ; 
He could not have found had he wandered all night 
A more fitting mate with himself for to lie 
Than found he asleep in that lowly pigsty. 

But who can imagine poor Jessy's surprise, 
When early next morning he opened his eyes, 
And found to his horror he was not in bed, 
But lying inside their own pigsty instead ? 

He gazed in wonder the time for to know, 
And wondered why the timepiece had ceased to go, 
And why its old face then appeared so large, 
And why its own hands had a tale put in charge. 

For, lo! he had gaz£d like one that was blind, 
And looked for the time on the old sow's behind ; 
Though still, in his fondness for pig meat, I find 
The cause for the ham getting first on his mind. 

But slowly and surely his reason came back, 
And showed him quite plainly that out of his track 
He'd wandered, though still he had not wandered f* 
For now he found out that he'd been air 
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And knew in an instant his own little tub, 
Which he had so recently covered with wood, 
To keep it from accident, had now collided, 
And left him again with gas tar unprovided, 

Except the small portion his clothes had ta'en up, 
To save for their master the well-earned stuff ; 
For well he had earned it in getting it there, 
For labour was labour to Jess, anywhere. 

He rose from his mattress of pig-dung and straw, 
And cautiously squinted to see no one saw, 
Except the old sow, who was showing her snout, 
Just round the same corner she'd made her way out. 

In greatest disgust she had left her own place 
To poor drunken Jessy, who'd brought such disgrace 
Upon her low dwelling — why should he have thrown 
Disgrace upon her's when so near to his own ? 

Alas ! drunken Jessy ! instinctively so, 
All " birds of a feather together do go ; " 
Thy poor manly reason was quite drowned out, 
So your beastly instinct then led you about, 

To find a fit place where it safely could lay 
Your two-legged swill-tub till reason made way ; 
And sure it was fit, though I certainly think 
Naught else but a beast could have borne such a stink. 

But now, to his horror, where was he to find 
Some clothes in exchange for his wet and dry kind ? 
For, though his old trousers were once nearly white, 
A part had become black as jet in a night. 
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» 
And he having none beside those he had on, 

His father's too small and his mother's all gone, 

He had to undress him and get off to bed, 

While swiftly the colour all over them fled. 

For by the strange means his dear mother employed 
She made them all over to look as if dyed ; 
While Jessy, being gnawed with the greatest chagrin, 
Rolled over, and got tSte-d-tete with his dream. 

For, lo ! he had dreamt of his sweet Mary Jane, 
Who was then in the workhouse, and like to remain ; 
To whom he had often made vows that he'd marry, 
But poor Jessy's vows like his legs did miscarry. 

So Jessy's intended, intended must be, 
Till she from the workhouse can set them both free ; 
For Jessy himself was fast travelling thither, 
And if he has got there, why then he is with her. 



SONNET. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE FATHER OF THE BEY. W. MILLINGTON^ 

Gone is thy patriarchal sire ! in years full ripe (?), 
For had he not attained a patriarchal age, 
The three-score years and ten allotted unto man ? 
He had ; and up again he'd started, but in vain, 
To reach another ten ! For Time, close on his heels. 
E'en leant upon his scythe, and interestinc* 1 - 
Did view him as he struggled on in life's 
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But not for long — for, lo ! lie smiled, 
A smile that in itself seemed pleased to do the work. 
He drew his lean arm down, and whet his scythe, 
And laid the old man low. But what of that ? 
For had he not in Christian life rich laurels won ? 
He had : and scarcely now is the grand crowning over 
I hear them singing still, the welcome of thy sire. 



EXTRACT 

FROM A LETTER TO THE EEV. W. M N. 

Our " pretty little flower " 

Is nameless now no longer, 
For in a lucky hour 

My mind became much stronger, 
And vacillation was o'ercome ; 

For once I called her Jinnie, 
But, reason coming nearer home, 

I fixed upon Minnie. 

My friends suggested Anne — 

But of that same name now 
I've such a host to think of, 

It fairly knits my brow. 
Bight from my great-grandmother — 

But here I'm wrong, I fancy, 
For if my memory serves me right, 

My great-g's name was Nancy. 
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I had a great-aunt Gaunt, 

Whose name was Anne, I know : 
And gaunt she was, when I 

Beheld her, years ago. 
I knew her but as great-aunt Gaunt, 

I know not why, when Anne 
Sounds so much nicer to the ear 

Than either Gaunt or Nann. 

But right from great-aunt Gaunt, 

Down to a little Annie, 
A niece of mine who will 

Be just like her old granny. 
I hqve an Anne on every step, 

And more than one on some ; 
But still of late they have decreased, 

For my aunt Anne is gone. 

But onward still I press ! 

I thought of Annie Linda — 
How nice it sounds — alas ! 

It's gone with fair Belinda. 
I thought of Maud, but then, how broad 

It sounds when put to Johnson ; 
It sounds as foolish as if I, 

Myself, was called Lord Johnson. 

I thought of many more— 

Ah ! more than I can mention, 
For I must close the door 

Upon your good attention; 
But, ere I do, I'll say again, 

I've changed her name from Jinnie ; 
And pray the Almighty will but spare 

To us our little Minnie. 
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ANNIE. 

In no exordium will I dream, 
'Twould be a folly so extreme, 
To tire my Muse as she doth, lean, 

Sweet Annie, 

Her head upon my shoulder now, 
With sadness seated on her brow, 
And her fond eyes turned so low, 

Sweet Annie: 

While plaintively her song she sings, 
So melancholy, now, she rings 
A change of thought, yet in it brings 

Sweet Annie. 

My memory kindly 'fore my gaze 
Presents thy figure ; yet a haze 
Hangs o'er the picture, taunts my gaze, 

Sweet Annie. 

But now, as doth bright Phoebus' light, 
My wonted cheerfulness doth strike 
Away the murky clouds of night, 

Sweet Annie. 

And thou, in all thy beauty now, 
Dost stand with pale and placid brow, 
While those soft eyes so dreamy grow, 

Sweet Annie. 

The windows of thy soul those orbs, 
Through which I see what now absorbs 
My life, 'tis love! and that rewards 

Me, Annie. 
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How full of pleading when on me 
Those eyes are turned, each seems to be 
A microcosm of love to me, 

Sweet Annie. 

The fl utterings of thy iieart I hear — 
Let not thy noble soul in fear 
Indulge ! my heart is always near, 

Sweet Annie. 



AN EPISTLE TO MY COUSINS. 



Dear Mr. and Mrs. N- 



To you I 'gin to write ; 
For, though distance lies between us, 

Still you're not out of sight : 
For memory brings you very near — 

Much nearer than you think ; 
And yet I cannot hear you speak, 

Nor can I see your ink. 

The cause of this I cannot tell— 

Nor do I wish to try, 
Because I should be at a loss 

To say the reason why : 
But let the cause be what it may — 

I've seen none of your paper, 
And, if by chance you've started some, 

It must have met a taper. 



So AN EPISTLE TO MY COUSINS. 

I don't expect to hear you speak, 

You are too far away ; 
But, then, a letter would convey 

All you could wish to say. 
But I have not much room to talk, 

You've not seen much of mine, 
Although, if things were balanced up, 

You perhaps have had more time. 

So now, I've taken up my pen 

(Though not before 'twas time) 
And if it should while on its way 

Let slip some vulgar rhyme 
Forgive me, and forget as soon 

The lines that may displease ; 
And if I write a line that's good 

I hope that line you'll seize. 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. N y, 



I hope that you are well ; 
And hope that yon may ever be, 

As long as you may dwell 
Upon this earth, which is so fair, 

And would be fairer still, 
If man would only love his God, 

And act up to His will. 

This earth would thus become a heaven ; 

If love alone could reign ; 
For love would teach us to accept 

The good that we disdain — 
The good to which we close our eyes, 

And turn a listless ear 
Like those who had eyes and would not see, 

Had ears, and would not hear. 
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So have we closed our eyes to all 

That God would have us see ; 
He showed His bleeding side and said : 

I suffered this for thee. 
I died upon the cross to save 

Thy wretched soul from death, 
And yet I am rejected ! 

The loving Saviour saith. 

Oh, piercing thought ! oh, sad, sad thought ! 

To think that God's own Son 
Should be rejected by a race 

So worthless and undone ! 
Ah, piercing thought ! Oh, sadd'ning thought, 

To think that man should live 
And die without accepting that 

Which would such pleasures give ! 

But, cousins dear, you'll think that I 

Am growing rather serious ; 
'Tis true I am, but not for long, 

Lest I should thus get tedious. 
I'll turn my course, for I've digressed, 

Although I thought it proper 
To mention just a word about 

The love that should grow hotter. 

And, now that I have mentioned it, 

I turn again to ask 
If you've not thought me ungrateful for 

Not writing in the past. 
If so, I ask you to withdraw 

That thought, for 'tis untrue ; 
As gratitude did swell within 

Till 't almost turned me blue. 
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I'm glad I've got safe through the fit 

Of such peculiar stand. 
And glad that I'm allowed to live 

Upon this glorious land, 
Where heaven and hell together meet, 

And thus, set out in lots, 
The human raoe, who clash together 

like a bag of pots. 

I've shown you very plain that I 

Am grateful to the last, 
And ask you to forgive me for 

Not writing in the past. 
I should have wrote, but then I didn't ; 

The truth is very plain : 
I would not try to write aught else, 

Because 'twould be in vain. 

I wrote to cousin Mary, and 

I think I've given offence ; 
But if I have it can't be helped, 

I ought to have had more sense. 
But then, if I was born without, 

How know I what to do ? 
There's no one sells or gives away, 

You know this statement's true. 

But as I am just so am I, 

And so I must remain, 
Unless a cloud should take me up 

And turn me into rain, 
And then return me to this earth 

To wash my fellow race, 
For heaven knows they need a rinse 

To fit them for that place. 
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But back ! Ill leave my fellow race, 

Although so dear to me ; 
Still I must leave them as they are, 

And to myself must flee ; 
For I am living still, you know, 

And you must think so too. 
Or else you'd think I could not write 

This silly verse to you. 

I'm thankful that I'm still alive, 

And hope that I may live 
As long as I'm allowed to breathe 

The air which God doth give. 
I hope that I may live, I said; 

Yes, that is what I mean ; 
For many roam upon this earth 

Whose life's a sullen dream. 

They know not life : to them it's strange : 

They're satisfied to rove 
About the earth like walking posts, 

Instead of sons of Jove. 
They serve not God, nor yet the d 1; 

They fear them both alike ; 
They fear to serve one lest the other 

Should kill them in the strife. 

But now, dear cousins, I must close : 

I send my love to all : 
The love of mother, sisters, wife, 

I enclose in this scrawl : 
But I must state just as I close, 

That we are not all well, 

And now my pen declines to say, 

Aught else, except farewell. 

o 2 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

For if there's not truth, there's deceit : 

The devil's the devil to cheat : 
And if him you had in possession, 

He'd aid you, I know, in confession ; 
For his favour has ceased towards me 

Because— I deny him, you see, 
Which hurts his great pride, for you say, 

For pride he was first turned away. 
Then let him enjoy his dear hell, 

And let us poor sinners alone ; - 
He earned it full well, this I know, 

If he envied the One on the throne. 



MELANCHOLY. 

Oh, my soul ! why all this sadness ? 

Sorrow seems to be thy theme ! 
What has stolen away thy gladness ? 

Is't a melancholy dream ? 

Oh, my soul ! how dark and lonesome 
Is the path thou'st led me in ! 

What hath caused thee thus to wander 
From the light ? — it must be sin ! 

Oh ! my soul ! 'tis dark and dismal ! 

Not a star to light me on ! 
Naught about me that can cheer me ! 

All my comfort now seems gone ! 



J 
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VEESES. 

SUGGESTED BY THE VISIT OF A BIRD, WHICH LEFT ITS MATES 
WHILE GIVING THEIR MORNING CONCERT IN A WOOD CLOSE 
BY, ONE DARK MISTY MORNING IN FEBRUARY, AND TOOK ITS 
STAND ON A TELEGRAPH WIRE QUITE NEAR, AND SANG MOST 
SWEETLY. 

Oh strange, sweet bird ! who sent thee here ? 
Who bid thee leave yon tree ? 
% Who bid thee rest upon that wire 
And sing thy song to me ? 

Who bid thee leave thy fellow-mates 

While in a concert sweet ? 
Thy melody, if added, would, 

Have made it more complete. 

Who bid the leave yon bough, I ask; 

Did nature bid thee flee ? 
Did nature send thee through the mist 

To sing thy song to me ? 

Or did'st thou hear me working here, 

And think I was alone, 
And took thy flight from yonder grove 

To make this wire thy throne ? 

So that thou mightest cheer my heart, 

If thou should 1 st And it sad ? — 
For music must have been first given 

To cheer and make us glad. 
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Therefore, if aught can cheer this]heart 
When sunk in sorrow deep, 

It is the song of birds in Spring, 
Or music — when complete. 

But oh, sweet bird! thou sing'st thy son; 

To Him that gave thee life ; 
Thou turn'st thy head to heaven also 

As if it gave delight. 

Thou sing'st thy song in early morn, 
When human nature sleeps; 

Thy thanks have risen to heaven before 
Man's slumber from him creeps. 

Thou teachest man a lesson that — 
'Twould pay him well to learn — 

To send his thanks to heaven before 
He from his roost doth turn. 

And then to leave his resting-place 

As free from sin as thee ; 
For if he's loaded to the ground, 

There's One to set him free. 

But thou, sweet bird ! ne'er knew no sin ! 

Thou may'st have felt the effect 
And yet thou sing'st thy song to man, 

The cause of that effect. 

How good is God ! how good to man ! 

To suffer birds to sing 
To man, who made to be the first, 

Became the blackest thing. 
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But oh ! God's mercy hath no bounds ! 

Or earth would have been cleared, 
From east to west, from north to south; 

Not one would have appeared. 

But with one mighty, final sweep 

He would have swept away, 
The sinful race who treated Him 

As though a thing of play. 

But thou, sweet bird, did'st ne'er rebel; 

But kept thy innocence : 
And as thou sing'st thy pretty song, 

I see no insolence. 

Unlike the haughty man that treads 

The earth as if his own ; 
And writes his silly blasphemies, 

As though he would dethrone 

The very God who gave him life, . 

Who with one word could stay 
The sun as he pursues his course, 

And bid him waste away. 

But the voice of nature is too loud 

To not be heard by all, 
Unless they stop their ears so that 

The sound in them can't fall. 

For Nature cries with pleading voice, 

Behold ! my maker, God ! 
Believe Him, lest some day thou should'st 

Come 'neath His painful rod. 



8S TO 



For o» my face you see His name 

In letters large and plain : 
They're written there with His own hand, 

Bead on, and not disdain. 

But oh, sweet bird ! why singest so ? 

The sun is not yet up : 
The mist's so thick, I scarce can see 

Thee, though thou'rt near my touch. 

Ah, in thy song the answer comes ! 

Sing on, sweet bird, sing on! 
But hark ! a footstep now I hear, — 

Farewell ! sweet bird, thou'rt gone. 



TO 



' Just as my hand takes up this pen 
I would that I could take again 
Thy lovely hand within my own, 
Upon some quiet spot alone, 
Where none could make intrusion till 
Thou did'st my soul with pleasure fill. 

I love to see those searching eyes ; 
With love they seem to scrutinise 
The thoughts as from my mind they rise 
And find expression through mine eyes, 
Although my tongue's not slow to tell 
The thoughts that inwardly do dwell. 
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But 0, sweet subject ! thou dost know 
The love that from my heart does flow ; 
Although I may not always seem 
To swim in love — thou art the queen 
Of this poor worthless heart of mine. 
I give to thee its fairest shrine. 

I love the soul that in thee dwells, 
The love that in thy bosom swells ; 
If I have not mistaken thee, 
Thy heart with love beats true to me. 
Your first rose in my hand was laid, 
And emblem of your love, sweet maid. 

I would that I cpuld give my heart, 
My hand, and every other part, 
To thee, sweet subject of my love. 
that some fortune from above 
Would give to thee thy heart's desire, 
And satisfy its love-lit fire. 

For love doth make the heart so sad, 
And nothing seems to make it glad, 
Except the subject of its sadness — 
'Tis that alone can give it gladness. 
Love is the sweetest thing on earth, 
Although it pains when kept in girth. 
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VERSES. 

ON HEARING THE FUNERAL PEAL OF A NEIGHBOUR'S WIFE. 

Eing out thy doleful peal, bell ! 

And let it fall upon the soul 
Of him who soon must see his wife 

By other hands laid in the mould ; 
To sleep there till the time shall come, 
When angels gather harvest home. 

Eing out thy mournful peal, bell! 

Thou can'st not see the scene below ; 
Thou can'st not see the broken heart ; 

Thine is the lot to give the blow. 
Then give it, mercy thou hast none ! 
So let thine iron tongue swing on. 

Ah ! ring thy mournful peal, bell ! 

And with each tone bid colour flee, 
Till every cheek is ashy pale, 

And all like death appear to be. 
Thy heart is hard— so give thy tone, 
And bid her to her waiting home. 

Send out thy doleful peal, bell ! 

That falls like iron on the soul ; 
That chills each drop of blood that flows ; 

That checks the tears which long to roll. 
And rolls a stone upon the heart, 
That numbs it, till it feels no smart. 
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Ah! send thy doleful peal, Obeli! 

Thou knoVst not of the children left ; 
Nor can'st thou see their throbbing hearts, 

Or feel the pain of those bereft: 
Nor can'st thou feel for that young babe 
Whose mother thou call'st to the grave. 

Then send thy doleful peal, bell ! 

Thy measured, leaden monotone, 
Which tells the tale so often told— 

That one is called to her last home. 
Unmuffle, now ; thy tale is told, 
And she is laid among the mould. 
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A VISION. 

In semi-sleep I lay me upon my bed, 

And in a vision stood hard by the dead — 

In spirit dead, yet carnally alive, 

And meanly after filthy lucre strive. 

But as I saw them then, they slept, 

So noiselessly had I into their chamber crept. 

I neither woke nor semi-woke their brains, 

For deathlike stillness seemed to triumph o'er their frames ; 

Nor did they dream ; their visage deadly still, 

Showed neither signs of good nor ill. 

Not long I'd had my spy-position there, 

Nor long had breathed the impure and noxious air, 

Before a monstrous being came in sight, 

Which made my hair like bristles stand upright, 

For instantly he cast his eyes around, 

But saw me not, for instantly I squat me down ; 

So that I met not his wild glaring stare, 

But put forth strenuous efforts to calm down my hair, 

So that I might with coolness watch him through 

The work he'd doubtless come to do. 

But stay ! he had no special work in hand, 

He has too many agents in the land, 

Who're glad to rid him of a great amount ; 

Such agents are too numerous to count, 

And some of these within this chamber lay, 

Who'd striven with all their soul and body through the day 

To bring about their vile and wily scheme, 

More dastardly than any other that hath been 

Since Gain his brother at the altar slew, 

His own good works being proved so few. 
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But these lie came to visit and to bless, 

For at his shrine they'd bowed the knee afresh, 

And sought his aid to help them in the church, 

And thus they left religion in the lurch ; 

For would a shepherd think to ask a wolf 

Into his fold, unless he wanted him to gulp 

The young and tender of his gentle flock, 

And All with terror the whole of his harmless stock ? 

Not so ! Then why should deacons seek the aid 

Of him who sin's foundation laid ? 



I trembled in my hiding-place with fear. 

And where is he who'd not have felt as queer ? 

For every now and then he came so near 

I 'gan to think he'd find that I was there, 

And that I'd better take the best way out, 

For fear he should, and thus 'gin dusting me about, 

For this I know would not have suited me ; 

For by the fire that lit his eyes, I plain could see 

He had no philanthropic soul within, 

At least, that could be claimed by him. 



My fear did now become o'erwhelming fear, 

As I beheld the darkness disappear, 

As suddenly as though a lightning flash 

Had shot from underneath each bristly lash, 

Casting a red unnatural light around 

That would have wrapt the greatest saint in awe profound ; 

For as it on this quiet chamber fell, 

It gave it the appearance of an imagined hell, 

And falling on each sleeper in his bed 

Gave all the aspect of burning dead. 
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He noiselessly wandered from bed to bed, 

Till stopping at one, he shook his foul head, 

And with such a deep cunning smile on his face. 

He hissed out the words : Not a man in the place. 

They all are my dupes, but this one is he, 

As deceitful as any one person could be. 

I've traced him about when going his rounds, 

But ne'er have I found him with deceit out of bounds. 

But still, he's not mine, though doing my work ; 

For good doth still within him lurk. 



And if the Almighty should call to the front, 

The good that slumbers in thy stony font ; 

Thine eyes would turn inwards, so that thou would st see, 

Thy heart with deceit brimming full as can be : 

Bnt if vice versa thou slumberest on, 

The good that lowly dwindles will dwindle till gone ; 

And time will o'ertake thee while still thou dost sleep. 

And then shall be measured unto thee what is meet. 

Sleep on ! for sleep seemeth sweet unto thee ! 

But when thou wakest, be thou with me ! 



Sleep on ! sleep on ! thy zealous soul's at rest ; 

Although it's striven hard and done it's best 

To bring that great-souled preacher to the ground, 

Who's done his best the Scriptures to expound, — 

The Scriptures, ha ! I want to see in flames, 

Those books, as when the inf allibles held the reins. 

Infallible, ha ! how hideous it doth sound ! 

Attached to those who do like weather-cocks turn round, 

And blind still more the poor dim-sighted dupes, 

Who fee them, so, their end it suits. 
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Infallible ! ha, ha ! infernal now t 

No longer they their wretched knees do bow 

To Virgin Mary, nor do their rude lips 

E'er seek to kiss St. Peter's big toe tips. 

Nor do they, as the blind man feels his books, 

Feel saints upon their rosaries with serious looks, 

And offer up to each an empty prayer, 

That mingles with the smoke of incense in the air ; 

No, none of these I suffer in my hell ; 

But study how all good to quell ! 

[spirit of benevolence (patching his last words). 

All good to quell ? 
Back to thy hell ! 
Thy tongue doth tell 
For a short spell, 
The truth full well. 
But thou dost know 
They cannot hear, 
Or thou would'st show 
Thy glittering gear. 

SPIRIT OF DARKNESS. 

Ha ! ha ! why should I put on glittering gear ? 
When I my servants have no cause to fear ? 
To fear ! when I to them am ever near, 
And by their inmost souls am held so dear. 
If I did fear, my servants would run back ; 
I might put more attractive colours on my back, 
But this I know, my servants are more true 
Than any of your master's are to Him or you. 
Why should I fear ? I give them joy, not pain, 
And help them when they deal for gain ! 
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SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Why should' st ihou fear ? 
The cause is dear, 
And very near. 
If they could hear 
The truth as clear 

From thine own lips 

As it came then, 

They'd kiss no tips, 

But start again. 

SPIRIT OF DARKNESS. 

If they could hear ! Ha, ha ! thou speakest right ! 

But sleep hath now their hearing put to flight ; 

They cannot see nor feel this form of mine ; 

All senses are suspended for a time ; 

Nor could they, if they woke, with mortal eyes 

Behold my phantom spirit, though it's in disguise ; 

Nor would they me believe if I should say, 

The course you've taken now leads to a woeful day ; 

But would it thus be wise for me to tell 

What they must suffer when in hell ? 

SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

I grieve ! I grieve ! 
I would relieve ! 
Thou dost deceive, 
And they believe — 
I grieve, I grieve ! 
For they are gone ! 

Ah, gone astray! 
Yes, every one 

To his own way ! 
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SPIRIT OF DARKNESS. 

Grieve on, then, grieve ! thou wretched, foolish thing, 

If thou wilt let such trifles sorrow bring, 

Thou wilt ne'er feel the lasting pain they must, 

Nor wilt thou e'er be levelled in the dust ; 

Thy home is pure, and full of lasting joy, 

Yet thou dost sorely grieve, and foolishly annoy 

Thyself o'er them, immortalised in sin, 

Who started once for heaven, but ne'er will enter in : 

For they have left the track, and are astray 

On hell's destructible highway. 

SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Ah ! grieve I must ; 
They do not trust 
In God, who's just, 
And will to dust 
Crush filthy lust. 
Thou knowest this ; 

Thou know'st that they 
In this found bliss 

When gone artray. 

SPIRIT OF DARKNESS. 

I saw them wandering in the narrow way, 

With faces long, as though they had to pay 

Some homage, which did burden their poor souls 

(And poor enough at th' time when flesh controls). 

I saw, and laughed, for thought I to myself 

How far more sweet to them doth seem their short-lived pelf I 

They clasp it — yea, clutch it, as though they had 

The very essence of all good, and not of bad ; 

But in the end they'll find out their mistake, 

When they shall hear the words, " Too late ! " 
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SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Too late, too late ! 
Ah ! wretched fate, 
That brings to date 
Misery so great, 
For those, too late, 
To enter in 

At th' golden gates, 
And worship Him 

Who all sin hates. 

SPIRIT OF DARKNES8. 

Too late ! too late ! but just in time for me! . 

That is the time which I rejoice to see. 

I never sow, yet harvest comes to me ; 

I am His equal, that you plainly see : 

Or He would not have made man with the power 

To worship Him and me just in the self -same hour ; 

He would have been invulnerable, so 

That I could not have reached Him where'er He should go ; 

like all the hosts of heaven, far from my reach, 

So that I have no power to breach. 

SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

If man did choose, 
He could refuse 
Thy power to use, 
And cease to abuse 
Those who refuse 
Thy bonds to wear, 

And be like me, 
Free as the air, 

Which knows not thee. 
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SPIRIT OF DARKNESS. 

And be like thee ! ha, ha! who'd be like thee ? 

If thou be'st free, then everything is free ; 

Such liberty as thine stands not alone ; 

For sat I not by the Creator's throne ? 

And 'cause I took the liberty to think 

That I was near His adequate, did He not sink 

Me down into the lowest hell ? and there 

Doth not the work of His own hand the same fate share ? 

Such liberty as that may do for thee, 

But did not — will not — do for me. 

Did He not make the first man that was made, 
And place him in a garden, where was laid, 
Bight in its very midst, a snare, a tree, 
So beautiful and fruitful ? They might see ; 
But seeing, were to have been satisfied, ' 
For of its fascinating fruit they were denied ; 
Which made them still more curious to taste 
The fruit with which it was so beautifully graced ; 
And when they saw, behold ! they for it craved, 
And soon Eve's fingers o'er it waved. 

SPIRIT OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Avaunt, black spirit ! get thee to thy hell ! 

For cunning lies so needlessly do swell 

Upon thy subtle tongue, I hate to hear. 

Avaunt ! and venture not thyself so near ! 

For know'st thou not 'twas I who, at God's word, 

Did thrust thee out of heaven, when not a voice was heard 

In mourning, but the gates of heaven did close 

Spontaneously behind thee, and all heaven rose 

And viewed thee as thou haughtily didst stride 

Away, buoyed up by empty pride ? 
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And didst thou not with envy view the place 
Which God had made in beauty passing grace ? 
The trees that towered towards the azure sky, 
And the flowers that crept to the earth so nigh ? 
Nay ! nothing missed thy bitter, envious gaze. 
Thine eyes with fiercest anger flashed, till all ablaze 
Thou turn'st away ; no longer could' at thou bear 
To look upon it all and not be allowed to share ! 
Though in, thou had' at the liberty to go, 
And went'st and sowed eternal woe. 



For did'st thou not, with greater envy still, 

Look on the lovely pair that, by God's will, 

Were made in His own image, free from guile, 

Who wore in innocence for a short while 

The snow-like, spotless robe of righteousness 

Which God did clothe them with, intending thus to bless ? 

And in thy envy sought thou not to find 

Some scheme by which thou could' st the innocently blind 

Turn from their course, which God had marked them out, 

With pleasures planted round about ? 



If thou had' at never used thy subtle tongue 

In chanting such a lying, wily song, 

Fair Eve would ne'er have thought to touch the fruit, 

Nor looked upon 't with such a longing look. 

But long fair Eden's walks she would have paced 

In all her purity and beauty, love and grace ; 

And ever would their happiness have been 

As pure as that of heaven, and their perpetual theme ; 

But cursed thou art, and cursed shalt thou be 

Still on through all eternity ! 
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The light of truth flashed on the demon's form, 

And showed his ugliness, none could deform. 

With fury now he rolled his glaring eyes, 

Which, as the lightning lights the midnight skies, 

So lit they his dark countenance, as now, 

He turned himself around with deeply furred brow, 

For anger had arisen like a cloud, 

And now descending, wrapt him like a shroud, 

But powerless, he took himself away, 

And left the angel in full sway. 

The angel left within the room alone, 
His glory round him in full beauty shone ; 
Being unalloyed by the foul light of hell, 
It shone so brightly that I know not well, 
What to it to compare, for naught I have seen 
That could be called its equal, or its equal seem. 
But now — he viewed the sleepers as they lay ; 
And turned his face to heaven as if to pray ; 
When lo ! he groaned within himself, and shaked 
The very floor on which I quaked. 

But sadder still his countenance became, 

As on they slept in sin, feeling no shame ; 

For peace was made to sleep upon each breast, 

But not for long, too hard the place of rest ; 

Though stupefied their consciences did lie, 

Hugged in the very arms of sleep, the angel nigh, 

Awoke them, took his leave, and left alone, 

Remorse, in darkness now their troubled minds to roam. 

In pain they tossed, where once in peace they lay 

When 'I awoke, and lo ! 'twas day. 
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FKAGMENT. 



STUCK ON THE BOTTOM OF AN INKSTAND PRESENTEDjTO THE 
REV. W. M , BY THE MEMBERS OF HIS BIBLE CLASS. 



The person that thinks to look 'neath this " Stand," 

Will find it's a gift from dear Millington's band 

Of Bible-class readers, who with pleasure great 

Did listen to him while with pleasure he spake. 

But while in its youth, Fate stept in the way, 

And declared separation 'twixt teacher and they ; 

So the bud that would doubtless have blown a fine flower, 

Was blasted while yet in so early an hour. 

This " Stand " as a proof of affection they give, 

The memento may die, but affection will live. 
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ELEGY. 

Oh life ! life ! why hast thou fled, 

And left dear Jabez dead ? 

Why hast thou ta'en away so soon thy quickening power, 

And left him powerless in such an early hour ? 

He was as joyous, loving, as e'er aught could be, 

When he possessed but health, thy quick'ning power, and 

thee; 
But now, alas ! thou hast for ever gone ; 
And left like marble, my loved, my infant son. 

life ! life ! thou art like the passing air ! 
To-day thou art here — to-morrow thou art there — 
Art there ! ah ! where ? this is unknown to me 
Unknown to all but He that giveth thee. 

To us thou art given — from us thou art ta'en away — 
And we are left but cold and mouldering clay ! 
Oh, death ! how thou hast embittered my cup ! 
And from all human comfort rudely shut 
My heart, for as a stone sunk in the sea, 
So is my heart sunk into grief by thee ! 
The waves wash o'er and toss it to and fro ; 

1 wake from sleep, and turn my eye, but lo ! 
I meet not there the smile I used to meet ; 
There's nothing there but air my soul to greet. 
I turn my eyes away, and turn them where 
They fall upon a corpse so lovely fair ; 

Then turn again, and turn their pained orbs, 
Within my head, for pain their sight absorbs. 
And from my sight there flies the well aimed dart, 
That leaves within my grieved and aching heart, 
The poison of its barbs, that lingers till, 
It leaves at last a sad and serious ill. 
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Ah, death ! so bitter hast thou made this cup, 

My soul with sickness heaves ere it's drunk up ; 

And writhes in pain o'er dregs that in my throat, 

Already stick as though they meant to choke, 

And stop my breath, and feed my pulse with speed, 

Which hurries on as though it meant, if need 

Be, hurry out my life, and let me rest 

Where peace could calmly sleep upon my breast ; 

And where no tears could scald my fevered cheek ; 

And where the strong are levelled with the weak ; 

And where no waves of grief can toss the soul, 

But where sweet " Peace " hath e'er the sole control. 

Ah ! thither hast thou fled, Jabez, my son ! 

Ah ! thither hast thou fled — ah ! thither gone ! 

Where " Peace," triumphant, sits upon her lovely throne, 

Arrayed in all the beauty of her home, 

A snow-white lily in her whiter hair, 

And Joy, upon her countenance so fair, 

Shines brighter far than all the fiery orbs 

That the great planetary heaven affords. 

And from her beaming eyes a smile is cast 

That seems to say, " Fear not to breathe thy last ; 

For Death ne'er comes within these holy walls, 

And his forerunner ne'er amongst us crawls." 

Ah ! thither hast thou fled — ah ! thither gone, 

And left us here, where Pain and Love seem one ; 

For oft before Love's time to take her seat 

Pain's there, and treads upon her tender feet, 

Sending an aching to her very heart, 

And wounding with his fatal dart, 

Leaving at times such wounds that will not heal. 

She grasps at life, but, slippery as an eel, 

life slips away, and leaves her to her fate, 

To take her leave, or there with pain to ache 
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Within the breast that grievously doth mourn 
O'er him that's took him wings, and left forlorn 
His mother's breast, and father's fond desire, 
To see brought out the promised zeal and fire, 
That would have ta'en him on the Elysian heights, 
And borne him safely through Grief's darkest nights. 

But now, alas ! all's vanished into air ; 

Life's fled ; Death's been and ta'en away the fair, 

And filled our pained breasts with grief and care, 

And shown the fate of Love when round the fair 

She twines her tender limbs, like ivy round an oak, 

That spreads its arms as though it would provoke 

Heaven's fury, and defy Him to bring down 

Its stout majestic body to the ground : 

When up the woodman comes, and with his blow, 

So fatal is each stroke, he lays it low, 

And the ivy that hath wound itself in play 

Around its trunk must soon be torn away, 

And left to rot within the open field : 

It has no purpose now, no power to wield. 

So are my hopes so rudely left to die ; 

They have no purpose now, so they must lie, 

And like the ivy they must rot away ! 

They feasted upon air ; what will they weigh ? 

Their subject gone, and shall I them retain ? 

I have been vain ; I need not still be vain ! 

For what is life that man should vainly boast ? 

When death is on his heels with such a host 

Of plans to drive him from the frame 

So lately born, yet later took a name ? 

So closely on life's heels, that from the womb 

Man's scarcely come when ready for the tomb. 

Ah ! ready for the tomb ; so doth the tomb 
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As ready wait and open her rude jaws ; 

As knows the womb by force of Nature's laws 

The time to turn her painful vassal out ; 

So knows the grave, and rudely opes her mouth 

like that of a young bird which yawns for food. 

When the parent feeds the others of her brood. 

And death upon the other side doth stand 

In readiness to smite with clumsy hand 

The " tender infant," when its exit's made. 

And let it fall into the yawning grave. 

So did he strive with thee when first thou came 

Into the world, but he did strive in vain ; 

For life did conquer him and put him back, 

But still, sound health and vigour thou didst lack 

For a short time, and then thou didst seem well 

For a few months, when sickness from her cell 

Again did creep, and death upon her heels 

So horrid close withdrew his fatal seals, 

And sealed the plans that sickness had brought out ; 

And soon all was complete, and life pushed out. 

We prayed that thou might'st live, yet thou didst die ; 

'Twas not our will, but it was His on high ; 

He knoweth what is best. His love for thee 

Is greater far than ours, if that can be, 

For ours is of the earth, but His of heaven ; 

He hath but ta'en that which by Him was given ; 

For He was grieved to see thy loving soul 

Writhing beneath Pain's merciless control ; 

For Fain hath left upon thy sweet fair face 

A look so sad, and yet it is a grace 

Of sadness, beautiful in the extreme ! 

It seemethttot like death, but like a dream. 

Thine eyes unclosed, and pleading still for help, 

As pitiful as when life in them dwelt. 
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And thou dost hold in thy right hand a flower, 

Of the same tree that in thy short-lived hour 

Thou loved'st to pull its flowers as they hung, 

And watched with glee as to and fro they swung. 

And now thou hast the last this fuchsia tree 

Intends to give, for not a bud I see 

Upon its branches ; this alone for thee 

It has put forth, so that thou mightest have 

The last, and bear it with thee to thy grave. 

Alone it grew with no companion near, 

For none would venture in the winter drear 

To show themselves, nor hang their pretty heads, 

As though to hide their tears, when th' sun ne'er sheds 

Its warning rays, but with determined will, 

The one thou hold'st its purpose did fulfil ; 

'Twould not be foiled, and nothing dared defeat 

Its purpose, but its purpose made complete. 

Ah ! just in time : just on the very day 

That thou so grievously wast borne away, 

And laid upon thy brother in the tomb. 

Ah ! little did I think that we so soon 

Should wander there, to take another child, 

And open up the fount of grief so wild ; 

For who can tell the loss of the firstborn, 

When from its mother's breast so rudely torn, 

And borne away by Death's cold, cruel hand, 

Just at the time the last link of the band 

Is made complete that binds it to her heart, 

(For Fate steps in exclaiming, " You must part ! ") 

Ah ! wretched and forlorn thy mother sits, 
Sweet Jabez ! without thee, her soul acquits 
All comfort from her pained, forsaken breast ; 
For vain 'twould be for her to try and rest. 
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Her arms about her hang with careless mien, 

As though they ne'er belonged her, or seem 

As though they to her shoulders had been hung, 

Without a word e'er slipping from the tongue. 

To tell them of their use and purpose there, 

So useless do they dangle in the air. 

Her soul in grief doth bathe, in tears her eyes 

Do swim till reddened like the skies 

Which show their pompous beauty on the eve 

Of summer, when the sun doth take his leave. 

But who can tell the wild distracted stare ! 

When waving comes upon the midnight air 

The wailing of some neighbour's infant near, 

When thinks she 'tis her own, and starts in fear ? 

But quick as lightning comes the thought again, 

My child is dead— oh ! who can tell the pain 

That rends her heart — yea ! that rends her very soul ? 

She drops as helpless as the tears that roll 

From 'neath her fiery orbs, down her hot cheek 

Into her empty lap with scalding heat ! 

For with redoubled force the stone again 

Hath rolled upon her heart, and sent a train 

Of painful thoughts before her bloodshot eyes. 

Ah, Jabez ! still she hears thy painful cries ! 

They hang about her ears as though she'd heard 

Her own death knell, but this she'd have preferred : 

For memory hath laid open like a book, 

Fresh from the press, before her gaze, 

Thy loving looks, thy gentle, pleasing ways ; 

From which she cannot turn, but forced to look, 

They harrow up her soul and bring to the top, 

Some little things she nearly had forgot : 

But rising now, do help to make complete, 

The sadness of all sadness, wretched grief. 
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ye majestic heavens ! bend ! bend low ! 
And let your tears with ours mix as they flow ! 
And veil the sun, for it seems to mock us now. 
Let it be darkened," as my darkened brow, 
And let the wind its wailing tone assume, 
And with the sadness of the pale-faced moon, 
Join in our grief, for Fate will ne'er be moved — 
Ah! cursed Fate that took the one we loved ! 
But thou dost sleep in peace, sweet Jabez, now ! 
Thy soul doth rest, no cloud doth o'er thy brow 
So slowly pass, as this doth pass o'er mine ; 
For death triumphant holds thee for a time, 
Until his conqueror comes, and bids thee rise, 
And change thy mortal into immortal eyes ; 
And view the hosts of heaven in splendour clad, 
Descending thee to welcome and make glad ; 
For death shall be destroyed, and all shall live 
In the same sphere it pleaseth God to give. 
Sleep on ! ah, sleep ! for short will seem the night, 
To thee, when thou dost wake and view the light 
Of that fair morn — the resurrection morn, 
When we shall meet thee and our loved first-born ! 
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SONG OF A BEREAVED MOTHER. 

Roll on, ye tears that scald my cheek! 

Roll on — ah ! roll — for to my grief 

Ye cannot add a single stroke ; 

For that hath reached its height, and doth provoke 

My heart to tears — ah ! tears of blood, 

That pain my soul as they around it flood. 

Roll on, ye tears ! for I must weep ; 

I cannot close my eyes in sleep. 

For what could render me relief, 

But he, the darling babe for which I weep ? 

But can't embrace, for he is dead — 

Ah ! his loving soul hath for ever fled. 

Roll on, ye tears ! ah ! roll — roll on ! 

For ye are due to that fair one 

I loved — yea ! the word doth seem too weak. 

He was my life ; but now — he is my grief ! 

And heaven is bitter 'gainst my breast, 

Or he would not have ta'en thee (and my rest). 

Roll on, ye tears ! shut out the light ! 
For't seems like mockery to my sight ! 
When round my writhing, fainting soul, 
The blackest clouds in boiling fury roll : 
Like those upon a summer's day, 
That boil o'erhead while thunders loudly play. 

Roll on, ye tears ; the winds blow drear, 

But fall like music on my ear ! 

For they do sympathise with me. 

Their moanings harmonise with mine for thee, — 

For thee — ah ! sweetest one ! for thee ! 

Oh could I die ! or thou could' st come to me ! 
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ODE TO POVERTY. 

Poverty ! what gave thee birth ? 
Art thou an offspring of the earth ? 
If so, thou art the foulest thing ; 
And hast also the sharpest sting, 
Of anything that paced this earth, 
Before she gave to thee thy birth. 
But, Poverty — thou can'st not trace 
Thy origin but to the race, 
Who have to fight thee face to face 
In every city, town, and place, 
Alas ! it is the fallen race 

Of man ! 

EPISODE. 

I saw thee knocking at that door 

And knew that thou'dst been there before, 

For soon to thee the door surrendered, 

And thou with cruel look did'st enter. 

I saw thy greedy eyes look round 

As though thou would at once pull down 

The only bed — and that beneath, 

A corse which only had a sheet 

To shield it from the morning sun, 

That shone upon the soulless one ; 

Whose bones were piercing through his skin 

As though they mocked thee, monster grim. 

For thou had'st been in there before, 

With hunger thou had'st knocked hi™ o V 
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And now with hellish greedy eyes 
Thou lookst upon thy bony prize ; 
For this is not enough for thee. 
Thou be'st not satisfied, I see. 

Look round then, demon, look around ! 
And see what else there's to be found. 
I see thee turn thine eyes away, 
I see thy hellish smile — but nay ! 
Thou will'st not take him with the spoil, 
He's nearly dead, but wait awhile. 

The child now leaves his strawy bed, 
And takes the knife and crust of bread, 
And, climbing on his father's bed, 
He cries in vain, " Father, some bread ! 
I'm hungry, father ; give to me 
Some bread ; this crust is hard, you see. 
I cannot get the knife into it ; 
And if I could, I couldn't chew it. 

" Oh waken, father ! you are cold. 

Tour hand is stiff — it will not hold 

The bread, although I try to fold ; 

It will not bend, it is so cold. 

Oh, father ! waken — here's the bread. 

Why don't you take it ? Are you dead ? " 

Ah ! ah ! foul monster ! death is nigh^ 

I see it in his staring eye. 

He stares as though he would devour 

The hand that lies so free from power ; 

But lo ! an angel sees that stare, 

And calls the child with him to fare. 
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Begone, foul monster ! now, begone I 
Thy work is done — the victory's won I 
Stride on, and leave the lifeless clay, 
And seek thyself some other prey. 
I know thou must be hungry still ; 
Thy hungry jaws ne'er get their fill. 
Stride on, and hunt another spot, 
Where thou can'st work some other plot. 

Ha ! ha !' what means that subtle glance, 

As now he steals away, 
And leaves the dead to take their chance 

Till some one finds their day, 

And hurries it away, 
Unheeded, 'cept a line or two 
Sent to the press to prove how true 

Starvation hath no friend ? 



Episode the Second. 

How he raves — what is 't that ails him ? 
How his eyeballs start and glisten ! 
Hark ! he mutters — splutters — listen ! 
Now he drops — his courage fails him ! 
Up again with mad despair 
His bony fingers through his hair 
He plunges with distraction wild, 

As though he'd tear 

The startled hair 
From his ill-fated head. " My child ! " 

He turns his eyes 

To heaven and cries : 
" God, save Thou my wife and child ! 

I'm wild — I'm wild ! 

1 
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They've naught to eat — 
Hell's at my feet — 
There's no retreat ; 
I'm dropping — dropping. Is it meet f " 



He sinks upon his seat like lead, 
His arms upon the table spread, 
And near his ragged, straggling head 
A nickering rushlight dimly burns : 
He quivers, shivers, shuffles, writhes ; 
He is not dead — no, look ! — he breathes ! 
And now his head once more he turns ; 
His eye is sunken. On the light 
He fixes now his dreamy sight : 
" Twill soon be out," he mutters lowly, 
" And I must write, if pen be ready ; 
Here it is. Oh, how unsteady 
Is my hand ! but surely — slowly — 
Wife 9 8 unconscious — dead — or dying; 
Babe is on her bosom crying, 
At her empty breast oft trying 
To draw forth 
Its milk support. 
Bui all in vain ! No longer with her 
Can I stay, 
But wend my way 
To yonder river 9 
Where I shall welcome death 9 s last shiver. 

Oh, Poverty ! back to thy hell ; 
Thou dost both joy and mirth dispel ! 
Thou bringest home the deepest sorrow ! 
Thou stealest that we cannot borrow ! 
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Thou pushest man beyond the reach 
Of those who oft with smiles did greet : 
They look, but lo ! they are astray ; 
They intended not to look that way. 
Their eyes look senseless as they gaze ; 
Their visage no concern displays ; 
They know not that their wandering glance 
Has met his eye, or 'twould enhance 
Their minds to heights of aggravation ; 
A feeling kin to what ? — damnation ! 



Their minds return with a sudden dash, 

And quicker thoughts than lightning flash ; 

They turn, their heads another way, 

And thus their ignorance display. 

He is the man they used to know, 

But Poverty hath sunk him low — 

So low, they cannot recognize ; 

Their haughty spirits ride the skies. 

They are so lofty, few can reach, 

So monstrous is the gaping breach. 

But what has placed them up so high ? 

'Tis not their talents, Truth doth cry ; 

Of talent they've but a small share ; 

'Tis self-conceit that placed them there ; 

The talent's on the other side, 

Where Poverty doth still preside 

(But if he were a Shakspere, 

A Handel, or a Milton, 

Society would still him bar 

If his means were under par). 

He's got to push with heart and soul 

To get into the smallest hole. 

1 2 
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They will not give a helping hand 
To place him where he'd firmly stand ; 
Down in the depths, so let him lie ! 
They care not if he rise or die. 

But though thou hast an evil name, 
Poverty, to heights of fame 

How many have arisen ! 
How many who were smitten low 
By thy almost destructive blow, 

Half dead, have left their prison ! 
And with unbending will have fought 
Bough battles which, when won, have brought 
Much richer spoil than they e'er thought 

Could out of such have risen. 
Then Poverty, though cursed thou be, 
Still there is good comes out of thee. 
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ODE TO AUTUMN. 

Autumn! thou art robbing the trees of their verdure, 
Thou art turning the leaves quite brown ; 

Thou art flooding the meadows with water ; 
Thou art softening the dry, hard ground ; 

Thou art laying beneath our feet 

- A carpet of painted leaves. 

And they seem to play as they're blown astray 
While falling from the trees. 

The robin sings his plaintive song, 

While on some leafless bough ; 
He seems to know that winter's near, 

He gets so friendly now. 
And the sun has shortened his stay ; 
And he shines not so bright on his way ; 

And the rainy clouds hide his beautiful face, 
Sometimes till the close of the day. 
But when in his setting glory, 

He spreads out his beautiful rays, 
And the sky seems to blush with shame for the clouds, 

Which have hidden him from our gaze. 

Thou beautiful sun ! thou autumn sun ! 

In thy reflecting rays 
We see the mighty power of God, 

Whose wisdom thou display's^ 
O autumn ! thou beautiful autumn ! 

We soon must say adieu ; 
Thou hast nearly finished the work 

The Master bid thee do. 
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Then farewell, beautful autumn ! 

Farewell! a long farewell ! 
Thy rival's near ; we feel his cold touch 

As he steals from his dark, gloomy cell. 

Ah ! farewell, beautiful autumn ! 

Farewell ! perhaps for ever ; 
When thou returnest another year 

I may have crossed the river ; 
I may be laid beneath the sod, 

"With cold mould for my bed, 
With a counterpane of fresh green grass, 

And no tombstone at my head. 
But oh, thou beautiful autumn, 

I hope that I may live, 
And be able to sing thee a livelier song 

Than this which I now give. 



REMINISCENCE OF A SPRING MORNING. 

'Twas early one morning in spring, 
The birds did merrily sing, 
And the trees were beginning to bring 

Forth their blossoms. 

The sun was rising in the east 
On all the greatest and the least, 
On every fowl and every beast 

In this our land. 



\ 
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A mist was going like a cloud, 
Which, had en wrapt all like a shroud. 
And flowers lift up their heads so proud 

Of morning dew. 

The wind was still as if gone out, 
Or if afraid to stir about, 
For fear that he should when en route 

The stillness break. 

Nothing but the songs of birds, 
Plaintive music without words, 
Fell upon my soul and stirred 

It to delight. 

My thoughts pierced through the ethereal blue ; 
I thought of heaven, and wondered too 
If it had then a fairer hue 

Than had our earth. 

For everything seemed so serene, 

It seemed as though " Peace " was made queen, 

For nothing dared to rush between 

Her and sweetness. 

But there's a morn more sweeter far, 
And 'brighter than the brightest star, 
And Christians all, both near and far, 

That morn shall see. 

When the mist of death hath left our eyes, 
And we are carried to the skies, 
Praises from our tongues shall rise 

To God r 
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No wind blows on that lovely shore, 
Where saints have sailed to long before 
To live with Him whom they adore 

As God and King. 

Then seek ye all this blessed place ! 
And strive to meet Him face to face ! 
And feast upon your Saviour's grace 

In heaven above ! 



ALONE. 

Alone, alone, I'm sad and weary ; 
Alone, alone, with none to cheer me ; 
Alone, alone ; yet Thou art near me, 

Thou, my truest friend ! 

Alone, my mind turns back in life 
To scenes of pleasure, scenes of strife, 
To scenes so wrong, and yet so rife 

In early youth. 

Alone, I see lying asunder 
Resolutions without number, 
Formed in weakness, then no wonder 

They are not kept. 

Alone, I resolutions make ! 
Alone, I resolutions break ! 
Alone, I do my God forsake, 

And wander wide ! 
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Alone reflecting on the past, 
Which yields but fuel to the blast. 
That mars my peace, and sears at last 

My inmost soul. 



VERSES WEITTEN EXTEMPOEE TO J. M. 

Dear J , your letter we received, 

'Twas not for me I soon perceived ; 
I saw it was for Miss C. J., 
So instantly put it away. 

But, when my sister came and read, 
I then inquired about your head ; 
And what I heard gave me but grief, 
To hear you had not found relief. 

She says the doctor says you're better, 
As you stated in your letter ; 
Which is not a very bad sign ; 
He thinks you may get well in time. 

She says that you'll return to-morrow ; 
If so, don't bring a load of sorrow : 
We have more now than we have room for, 
So pray unload before you enter. 

I now conclude, with love to you, 
As the custom bids me do, 
B oping you will safe arrive, 
Hoping you'll find us alive. 
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SADNESS. 

When the dark clouds are breaking, 
And the morning is taking 

His walk o'er the ethereal main, 
'Tis then, when I'm waking, 
When sleep is forsaking, 

I cannot from sadness refrain. 

Though by sleep I'm refreshed, 
Though my mind hath took rest, 

Yet not, through the whole of the night ; 
For in dreams I've been grieved, 
And have not been relieved 

Till I've woke, and ended the sight. 

Though the sun of the morn 
Steals o'er the green lawn, 

And peers in the room where I'm lying, 
Stilt it drives not away 
From my heart the sad ray, 

Nor lessens the depth of its sighing. 

But o'ermantled with gloom, 
like the mouldering tomb, 

My heart is so careless, cold, and sad, 
Daring not to look back, 
For there's nought in the track 

But that to its sorrow would add. 
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Though a voice seems to speak 
In tones soft and sweet, 

And say, Get thee up and I'll cheer thee, 
Still my heart seems to say, 
Let sadness have sway, 

I'm careless, so leave me, I pray thee. 



What causeth thee sadness ? 
What bars thee from gladness ? 

What ails thee, troubled mind ? 
What makes thee so sad, 
When thou should' at be glad ? 

Is the answer to thee hard to find ? 

Why art thou divided ? 
Why so undecided ? 

Thou knowest that unity's sweet, 
Why not look up higher, 
And bid sadness retire, 

And throw to the winds all thy grief ? 

There's pleasure for all 
In cottage and hall; 

Then why dost thou swim in such sorrow ? 
Thou drownest thy life 
With grief while delight 

Flows forth with each issuing morrow. 

Then give to the winds thy grief, 
And brow thee a brighter wreath, 

And start with a much bolder tread ! 
Let the buds of firmness expand into flowers, 
And a happier day may shortly be ours, 

So lift thy drooping head ! 
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SONG. 

" I LISTENED FOR THY FOOTSTEPS." 

I listened for thy footsteps, 
I listened for thy voice. 
Oh, how the softest whisper 

Would have made this heart rejoice ; 
But, no, I could not hear 

The tripping of thy feet ; 
I could not hear a whisper ! 
My soul with love could greet ! 
I listened for thy footsteps, 

I listened for thy voice, 
And yet thou didst not come, 
To make this heart rejoice! 



Oh, how my soul did hanker, 
And look in love for thee ; 
Yet thou didst never come 

To set this sad heart free. 
The language of thine eyes 
I gladly would have read, 
For by their deep expressions 
My hungry soul was fed. 

I listened for thy coming 

Alas ! it was in vain. 
Why didst thou not appear? 

Why cause this heart such pain ? 
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A TEMPERANCE SCENE. 

Oh, what a sight did I behold 

At one "teetotal meeting ; " 
Two youths an iron sheet did hold 

Like cipher, cipher greeting. 

One side the sheet there was inscribed 

A pump— or imitation ; 
In front of that there stood a youth 

O'ercome by agitation. 

A dialogue was going on 
Between the pump and drunkard, 

The pump, of course, spoke not itself, 
No more could do the drunkard. 

The one that stood in front was he 

That took the drunkard's part, 
And would have done it well, no doubt, 

If he'd had the words at heart. 

But then he thought that he could say 

More than he ever knew; 
This was a foolish thought, you're sure, 

And soon it proved so too. 

For words quite few were interchanged 

Before the drunkard halted, 
His fingers running through his hair 

In search of what he wanted 

He searched, and searched, and searched again ; 

Alas, it was in rain ! 
He searched for what he should hare known 
His head did not contain. 
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The audience at first did sit 
With ears and mouth extended ; 

But when they saw how he was fixed 
Their mirth was not suspended. 

They laughed and clapt most heartily; 

It could not be prevented ; 
Though order was at first called out, 

The order was not mended. 

His gestures moved them mightily 
To such outbursts of mirth, 

He rolled his eyes and rubbed his face 
As if just turned from earth. 

And when the youth behind the pump 

Recited o'er to him 
The portion which his own thick head 

Should have let go at him, 

m 

He stared as though the voice he heard 
Came from the nether world; 

With awe profound he eyed the ground, 
His memory now seemed furled. 

While the iron sheet-upholders stood, 
Ah, stood like rocks unmoved, 

The drunkard stood as drunk as aught, 
And in a sullen mood. 

Alas ! he'd spoken all he knew, 
Then how could he say more ? 

He tried, of course, but only found 
He had no more in store. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF OUR FIRSTBORN, 

WHO DIED JULY 1ST, 1875. 

Thou art dead, my dearest child ! 
Cold and lifeless is thy form ; 
Thou wilt never more awake 

Till the Judgment morn. 

"When the last great trump shall sound. 
And the dead come from the ground. 
Then at last thou wilt be found 

'Mid that numerous throng. 

Ah ! thou liest cold and dead ; 
Thy arms lie helpless by thy side ; 
Thy eyes are sunken in thy head; 

All is over now. 

But thou shalt come forth again. 
With a grand and nobler frame, 
And shall join the angelic strain, 

In eternal bliss. 

Now thy clothes are laid aside, 
And the toys that thou did'st prize ; 
We could tell it by thine eyes, 

Beaming with delight. 

But thou'lt need them now no more, 
Safe upon that happy shore ; 
Sing with angels evermore, 

" Worthy is the LamK! " 
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THE SABBATH. 

Sabbath, sweet Sabbath, once more thou art come ! 
Since thou last disappeared there's a many gone home ; 
They've trod the dark valley, and now they're at rest ; 
They're peacefully waiting to rise with the blest. 

They've done with all sorrow, with grief and with care ; 
For life like a vapour hath vanished in air ; 
Unlinking the soul and the body, which strove 
To gain for its tenant the Sabbath above. 

Sabbath, sweet Sabbath, thou hallowed and blest ! 
Thou givest us pleasure, thou givest us rest ; 
Thou givest us time to pour forth our praise 
To God, who hath given us thee, sweetest of days. 

Sabbath, sweet Sabbath, thou beautiful guest ! 
To many a weary soul thou art rest ; 
The toil of the week is forgotten when thou 
Appearest and puttest a smile on each brow. 

Thou sweetest of days ! thou gift from the Lord ! 
That each may have time to ensure his reward, 
To us thou wert given, for rest and for God, 
And they that dishallow must come 'neath His rod. 



FRAGMENT. 

would that I could but express 
The thoughts and feelings I possess, 
When Nature lies before my gaze, 
And all her glory seems to blaze 
In one grand and glorious flame, 
Raising high her Maker's name ! 
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LINES ON THE ILLNESS OP OUR 

FIRSTBORN. 

I behold thee now with sorrow, 

Thou darling of my heart ! 
To see thy small frame suffer 

Beneath each painful dart. 
Thy face once fair and beautiful 

Looks haggard now with pain, 
Thy eyes that shone so brightly 

Speak in the same sad strain, 
Thy piercing cries like daggers through 

My ears do stab my heart, 
And give me far more anguish 

Than would a poisoned dart. 
For thee alone I looked and longed, 

I cared for none before, 
And now, my love is linked with pain, 

To see thee near death's door ; 
Yet death would be a friend to thee 

To rid thee of such pain, 
But, oh ! I would that health would come 

And raise thee up a^ain ! 
I long to see thy pretty eyes 

Expressing such delight 
As they were wont when thou didst hear 

Me playing music light. 
I long to see thy tiny hand 

Put th' whistle to thy mouth, 
As thou had'st used to do, and look 

So odd, 00 short thy growth. 

ft 
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would that I could rescue 

Thee from such awful pain, 
And give to thee thy brightness, 

Thy health and strength again ! 
Alas ! it's past my power, 
And past all earthly power. 
There's none can save but God above, 
Who cares for all with perfect love. 
'Tis He alone that can give health, 
Which is on earth our purest wealth. 
'Twas He that gave the blind their sight, 
And evil spirits put to flight. 
'Twas He that bade the dead arise, 
And filled beholders with surprise. 
'Twas He that bade the lame to walk, 
And gave the dumb the power to talk. 
'Twas He that walked upon the sea, 
And set the singing prisoners free. 
'Twas He that stilled the raging waves, 
And filled the seamen with amaze. 
'Twas He that hung upon the tree 
To set all guilty sinners free. 
'Twas He that heard the dying thief, 
And gave his smitten soul relief. 
'Twas He that in His dying hour 
Erayed for those who scorned His power. 
'Twas He that broke the bonds of death ; 
'Twas He, Jesus of Nazareth. 
'Twas He who afterwards appeared, 
And found the disciples filled with fear. 
'Twas He who saw their unbelief, 
And cried, " Behold my hands and feet." 
'Twas He that walked upon the shore 
And asked the fishers of their store. 
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Oft in the night their net they cast, 

And caught nothing to break their fast ; 

But when the morning had appeared, 

As the shore they slowly neared, 

They heard their Master's loving voice, 

Which made their hearts leap and rejoice. 

He bid them oast again their net, 

And told them they would find some yet. 

They threw their net on the right side 

With faith that Jesus would provide ; 

But how amazing when they saw 

They had more fish than they could draw ! 

And though the multitude was great 

Their nets it did not even break. 

Impulsive Peter leaps the side, 

It goes too slow for him to ride ; 

Though he is naked to his skin 

He girts his coat and casts him in. 

He wants to reach his Master's side, 

The loving Lord whom he's denied ; 

He leaves the others in the ship 

To drag along with them the fish ; 

But now he runs along the sand 

And helps to draw the fish to land. 

Now on the land they see a fire, 

And see laid there all they desire ; 

The risen Lord has caused to be 

The bread and fish which they can see. 

The loving Saviour so benign 

Now calls the fishermen to dine ; 

They ready for the good repast 

He gives to them, they break their fast. 

When they had dined, the risen Lord 

Questioned Peter in these words : 
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" Simon, of Jonas, lovest thou Me ?" 

" Yea, Lord ; Thou knowest that I love Thee." 

Then cried the Lord with accent sweet, 

" Simon Peter, feed my sheep." 

And could this loving God so kind, 

Who is so mighty, so benign, 

Who showed such love while here on earth 

For sinners of such little worth, 

Could He who wept at Lazarus' grave 

Rejoice to see a suffering babe ? 

Alas, my soul ! thou'st been deceived ! 

There's something thou has not believed, 

Or thou would* st ne'er have asked this, 

Nor think that God could thus find bliss. 

Perhaps I misconstrued thy veice, 

Thou didst not mean He did rejoice ? 

But then, if He rejoiced to save, 

He would not see a suffering babe. 

Ah, ah, my soul, draw back a bit ! 

Thou art treading where thou be'st not fit, 

For angels dare not scrutinize, 

Or they would sink and ne'er would rise. 

Alas, my soul ! 'tis evilness 

Creates the thoughts thou dost express ; 

'Tis evilness that makes thee blame, 

And run in such a doubtful strain ; 

For in my childhood thou didst lead 

Where I could with more safety feed ; 

I then believed without a doubt, 

But now belief's near blotted out. 

Oh, what a horrid state of mind 

Is this to come upon mankind ! 

I first believe, then disbelieve, 

And then at last myself deceive. 
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Oh, would that disbelief were laid 

For ever in the deepest grave, 

And never more to see the light, 

But buried in oblivion's night. 

The Lord doth watch with sympathy 

The child that writhes in agony; 

He watches o'er with loving eye, 

And hears with grief the painful cry ; 

He knows that all who live must share 

The fruits of sin, both pain and care. 

But gladly would He rescue all, 

If heedless man would hear His call ; 

He gave His life for sinful man, 

Whose heart's as hard as adamant ; 

And, as He hung, He for them cried, 

" Father, forgive them ! " then He died. 

Oh, what amazing love is this ! 

It more than universal is. 

It reaches far, from pole to pole ; 

It does the mighty seas control ; 

This loving God is meek and mild, 

And 's grieved to see a suffering child. 
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